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Invited to a new presidential venture in periodical consultation with “a small representative gro 
men (from left) Cason Callaway (Callaway cotton mills), Eric Johnston (U. S. Chamber Son 
George Mead (Mead Corp.) F. C. Crawford (N.A.M.), David Sarnoff (RCA), K. T. Norris (Norris 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, Richard Deupree (Proctor & Gamble), Benjamin Fairles 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 


CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


SOCONY- 


VACUUM 


OU’RE SEEING the first step in mak- 

ing a shell case. A flat metal disc is 
placed on the press—and the punch, 
witha pressure of over 100 tons, draws” 
the disc into a cup shape. ; 


This is repeated on other presses until’ 


the shell case is the right length. 

But what a job! 

The case must not wrinkle—or even 
be scratched. It must be of even thick- 
ness. It must not stick to the punch. 
The white lubricant you see flowing 


from the pipes helps tend t 


And there’s where we come in! 


From 77 years’ experi 
world’s greatest in lubrication 
Vacuum has-created product 
make possible this first tick] 
producing shells by the millio: 
use of this experience in your p! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.- 
of N. Y. Div. * White Star Div. * Lubrite 
Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams D 
Petroleum Co, « General Petroleum 
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typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in rubber 


TTHEN bullet-ridden, flak torn 

Flying Fortresses come limping 
me after a foray over Europe or 
pheld territory, alert, skilled repair 
ys quickly make them as good as 


One secret of success in handling 
th tough jobs as on-the-spot replace- 
mit of a motor or a wing section is 
k go-anywhere tractors which serve 
Soursemaids to these big bombers. 
Equipped with band block rubber 
packs and rubber-covered track wheels 
p give them peak traction and maneu- 
ability, these tractors can operate 
i jungle slime, snow, or sand as well 
S over a paved highway—haul ammu- 
nition, replacement parts, fuel, or the 
lanes themselves to points where 
ney can't be taxied. 
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The special rubber track is an out- 
growth of the endless band rubber 
track invented years ago by B. F. 
Goodrich for use on the farm. Later 
the Army adopted the endless band 
idea for its half-track scout cars, gun 
carriers, and general utility 
units. But between the 
original track and those in 
use today was one of the 
most intensive research 
programs ever undertaken 
by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, working in close 
cooperation with the U. S. 
Army Ordnance Departt- 
ment. 

Now rubber track is 
being made with substantial 
amounts of synthetic rubber 


Tio Awards to 7 plants 


BOMBER NURSE 


in a compound that has proved equal 
in wear resistance to natural rubber. 
Endless band rubber tracks, called 
“square tires’ by some, are one of the 
outstanding advancements of this war. 
They may very well prove to be an 


invaluable aid to both farm and factory 
transportation when peace comes. 
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@ The typed sheet and printed page depend on vast tonnages of 
paper in this war—and every ton of paper ts equally dependent on rubber 
during manufacture. 

Pulp mills have many operations requiring transmission belting—in re- 
ducing logs to pulp, grinding processes, pulp refining, and power trans- 
mission to line shafting. The sulphite process demands rubber hose, 
packings and rubber tank linings. Dehydrating units in pulp finishing re- 
quire conveyor belts and rubber aprons. An important requirement in 
paper finishing is rubber-covered rolls. Rubber packings, hose, and belt- 
ing in quantity are used. Republic engineers have studied paper manufac- 
turing problems and have designed products to cope with them. 

This is typical of how Republic Rubber applies natural rubber and syn- 
thetics to contribute to the efficiency of a great industry. Through Republic 
Distributors many industries are being serviced and supplied with vital 
mechanical rubber products. 

@ Under the wartime conditions of today, the Indus- 
trial Distributor has proved an indtspensable factor in 
helping to solve the accentuated maintenance problems of 
industry. The Distributor Emblem, which identifies the 


exclusive outlets for a Rubber Products, 1 your 
assurance of their qualifications to serve. 


MATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


HOSE » BELTING * MOLDED GOODS * 


Division OF 


LEE RUBBER G&G TIRE CORPORATION 
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HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


»scow and the Polls 


goth the big political events of this 
have important implications for 
pstwar industry. 

The Moscow agreement (page 14) 
ses a long-range question of whether 
lo-Soviet-American recognition of a 
mmon interest both in war and in 
ce implies later economic commit- 
nats. Problem: Will a free economy 
put at a disadvantage by close politi- 
| ties with two countries, one with an 
solutely controlled economy, the other 
ith an economy that will have to be 
easingly controlled to insure sur- 


al? 


action Portents 


The reaction against the New Deal 
the election redoubles the expecta- 
on that the Republicans will capture 
wide majority in the House next No- 
mber. It is still left far from certain 
pat they can invade the South for 
nough seats to clinch a majority in the 
ate. And the White House race, 
yming against the President in the 
etch, is still one in which the Repub- 
ans must reckon with the timing of a 
rin which Roosevelt enjoysthe luster 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Immediate result of the elections is 
en tougher going for the Adminis- 
tation in Congress on subsidies, taxes, 
bor, appropriations, and postwar de- 
obilization. 
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Economic Stabilization Director Fred 

1. Vinson is preparing a directive on 
he long-awaited flour subsidy. 

The issue was forced by the flour 
piling committee of the Millers Na- 
(SER "ional Sederation, which came to Wash- 
- yaeton ten days ago with the intention 
, jan’ temaining until millers are given re- 
iairmagumet from the squeeze resulting from re- 
‘ORT@@Rent increases in hard wheat prices. 


A While the millers wanted an outright 
N nce increase, Vinson insisted on a sub- 
Howamgmsidy to prevent a rise in bread prices. 
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Postwar Planning Rush 


ctor q 
Stre 
The week’s events, international and 
21) eomestic, put more steam behind pub- 
seconam-c and private postwar planning. 
Off Administration planning has now 
‘ch Beached the point where Judge Samuel 
Hill”: Rosenman, the President's special ad- 
nset, has laid out a tentative organiza- 
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tion chart and agenda for a postarmistice 
interdepartmental council to handle de- 
mobilization of our war economy. 

Rosenman’s plan calls for appoint- 
ment of a Demobilization Director 
(James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mo- 
bilization, probably would get the job). 
Under him would be a council com- 
posed largely of representatives of the 
old-line government departments. 

The council would break up into 
committees to handle special problems, 
such as cancellation of contracts, dis- 
posal of surpluses, etc. 


Congress Busy, Too 


The Administration doesn’ by any 
means have an inside track on Wash- 
ington postwar planning. 

In the Senate, the Truman commit- 
tee plans to start hearings next week on 
the general question of industrial de- 
mobilization and contract termination. 
Truman also wants to get into the prob- 
lem of protecting and encouraging war- 
born industries which may have trouble 
making a place for themselves in peace- 
time. 


Sen. Harley M. Kilgore’s Technologi- 
cal Mobilization Committee has been 
holding hearings on the patent system, 
with the professed aim of making sure 
that wartime discoveries will be avail- 
able to all manufacturers for peace- 
time use. 

Sen. Josiah W. Bailey has just formed 
a postwar subcommittee of the Com- 
merce Committee to “emphasize the 
return to free enterprise in this coun- 
try.” 

Senator Walter F. George’s original 
Postwar Committee and its various sub- 
committees are ready to start hearings 
at last. With research aid from the 
mg Institution, it has been mak- 
ing itself a sort of clearing house for 
the major postwar plans that have been 
offered by public and private agencies. 


¥ 
$1-a-Year Men Frozen 


Some of the War Production Board’s 
$l-a-year men have been wondering 
what would happen if any one of them 
resigned from the company which is still 
paying his salary so as to get set for 


Facing the fourth general strike in 

bituminous coal since April and an- 
other 12,000,000 tons of production 
already lost, Washington this week 
was looking for action that would not 
only get the miners back to the pits 
once more, but keep them there. It 
would have to be something new. 
@ Four Failures—The year’s first coal 
stoppage ended when John L. Lewis 
told his union members that he was 
going to bargain out a contract with 
Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
who had taken over the mines for the 
government. The second terminated 
when the miners, returning to work, 
received a vacation allowance a 
month before it was due under the 
terms of a National War Labor Board 
award. The third petered out after 
Lewis had pledged that his members 
would work under government oper- 
ation of the mines until Oct. 31. 

This time it looked as though the 
fourth strike would end only as a 
prelude to a fifth unless (a) Ickes 
actually signed and NWLB approved 
a contract with Lewis providing 
something more in the way of take- 
home pay than NWLB was prepared 
to grant when it rejected the recent 
Illinois contract, (b) the miners were 


The ABC of the Coal Crisis 


offered some premium for going back 
—perhaps a lump-sum payment of re- 
troactive portal-to-portal pay claims, 
and (c) the government made an 
overt or covert pledge to Lewis to 
maintain its control of the industry 
for as long as Lewis deemed neces- 
sary. This seemed the hard alterna- 
tive to a chronic coal crisis, disguise 
the alternative however Washington 
might. 
e Crux of the Deal—The big prob- 
lem was how amenable Secretary 
Ickes could fix up a deal that would 
boost the $8.124 wage for an 84- 
hour day and get past NWLB’s com- 
mitment to that ceiling. No one 
contested the fact that giving the 
miners more than $8.12 would mean 
tearing up the Little Steel formula 
and the present wage-control line. 
Few doubted that if the miners went 
back to work on any other basis—as 
the result of some stratagem, threat 
of prosecutions under the Connally- 
Smith act, or temporary bribe—the 
coal crisis would still be with us even 
if the fourth strike had ended. 
Surest prospect seemed to be that, 
whatever happened, the latest gov- 
ernment takeover of the mines would 
be for the duration. 
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Do you remember November 10, 1918? 
Steel 


Yes, that was the day before the Armistice grim fact. They are working night and day Steel 
mount 


that ended World War No. 1. to bring the war to a victorious end as bilizati 


sok of ’ , 1c Mov 
Thousands of Allied soldiers were killed qickly as possible. They don’t want this 1 
war to last even one hour too long—for 


the Lit 
the sake of their sons, brothers, husbands, 


on that day and thousands more wounded. an 
DOd 
sweethearts and friends. 


If the war had ended just one day sooner, to reop 
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those thousands of men would have come 
home to their families safe and sound. One 
day can make a lot of difference in a war. 


That’s why there can be no let-up, no 
relaxation here on the home front. Every na 


day’s production counts. ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


: , Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for improv- 
both labor and management—realize this ing the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines. 


Most American industrial workers— 


Busin 
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sting a job—postwar or sooner— 
»m another company. 
They know now. WPB recently ter- 
“ated the services of one man who 
q just that. 
Of course, there’s nothing to prevent 


Jlow from quitting WPB to go on 
oo job immediately. WPB, in fact, 
becoming quite a re-employment 


pol. 
v 


sht Steel 


The steel industry’s apathy to the 
ap drive may have serious repercus- 


If the drive fails, much more iron ore 
be required than WPB now esti- 
ates, so that stocks of Lake Superior 
eon hand next Apr. 1 may be lower 
an the now estimated 40-50 days’ 
ply looked for on that date. is 
guld give the 1944 ore movement a 
uch greater handicap in meeting next 
ear’s needs. 
Sources other than the great Lake 
perior fields can’t relieve the situa- 
mm. Labor shortages have reduced the 
oductivity of the important upstate 
y York ore mines, and high shipping 
tes have stopped imports of Latin- 
merican ore into Atlantic ports. 


poser Alloys 


Most ferro-alloys, with the possible 
gle exception of nickel, will shortly be 

oved from allocation. Current sup- 
plies of vanadium, manganese, tung- 
sten, chrome, and other minerals are 
adequate for foreseeable requirements. 
Production of some of these has al- 
ready begun to be let down. 


y 
Steel Joining Rebellion 


Steel labor will, next week, join the 
mounting assault on the federal wage sta- 
bilization policy. 

Moving to put a barb on this week’s 
CLO. convention’s pointed attack on 
the Little Steel formula, the executive 
board of the steelworkers’ union will act 
to reopen its contracts with all the steel 
companies. In general, these more than 
00 contracts provide that they termi- 
uate if 20 days’ discussion fails to bring 
an agreement. 

Union strategy will be to get two 
cparate demands before the National 
War Labor Board: one for a general 
pay boost, of an amount not yet deter- 
mined; the other for “upward adjust- 
ments” of specific occupational rates. 
No one expects the companies and the 
imon to agree on terms within 20 days. 
Termination of existing contracts will 
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be expedited so that the earliest pos- 
sible retroactive date is established for 
whatever award NWLB eventually 
makes. 


v 
Civilians Must Wait 


Reports that washing machines and 
mechanical refrigerators will soon be 
back in production stem from a quick 
survey conducted by WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements. This showed 
that the need for both is greater even 
than expected. 

But need alone won’t deliver the 
goods. OCR has a program on paper, 
but the rapidity with which it can get 
going is sharply limited by shortages of 
manpower, facilities, and some mate- 
rials—ranking in importance in that 
order. 

Hence it still seems unlikely that pro- 


duction will be scheduled before the 
second quarter of next year, or that 
finished goods will reach consumers 
much sooner than this time in 44. 

There’s an outside chance that one 
household appliance or the other might 
be scheduled for the first quarter of *44 
—but it’s only an outside chance. 


. 
No Farm-Food Alliance 


The plan for amalgamating the three 
major farm organizations with the lead- 
ing food processing and distributing 
trade associations into a new farm-food 
lobby (BW—Oct.30'43,p5) has  col- 
lapsed. 

Farm leaders decided they couldn't 
take the political risk of an open alli- 
ance with groups which their grass-root 
members regard as “big business.” 

As a result, the farm organizations 


Most members of Congress de- 
pend upon friends, lobbyists, and 
experts to guide their activities on 
specialized subjects, but when Rep. 
Richard M. Kleberg of Texas starts 
talking about cattle and the cattle 
industry’s problems, he is talking 
from first-hand knowledge. He’s part 
owner of the famous King Ranch, 
the nation’s biggest (in acres) cattle 
ranch, and managed it for ten years 
before he came to Congress in 1931. 

As a result, the Texan’s head-on 

attack upon OPA’s cattle price-peg- 
ging program is in the exact language 
used by a majority of cattlemen in 
privately expressing their opinion of 
OPA. 
e Unreconstructed Democrat—Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, for a success 
against an Administration agency, 
the Texas Democrat’s voting record 
on domestic issues—not foreign pol- 
icy—is almost as Republican as that 
of the Republican House leader, Joe 
Martin. 

Kleberg’s independence in a state 
which has generally supported Roose- 
velt throughout gives evidence of his 
unique vote-getting characteristics. 
New Dealers in his home district 
haven’t been able to locate a candi- 
date who could give him a hard race. 
@ Good Talker—Kleberg hates to 
write a letter to a constituent, but he 
loves to talk to one by the hour. 
During congressional recesses, he 
spends most of his time at his home 
in Corpus Christi. Each morning, 
while there, he is up early to drink 
coffee and talk—in their own ver- 


For Cattlemen’s Beefs—a Cattleman 


sion of Spanish—to Mexicans of the 
town who assemble on his back ve- 
randa. 

Kleberg moves in Washington so- 
ciety as easily as among the poor of 
his district. He usually wears the 
Texas Stetson hat, sometimes boots 
and cowboy shirts, but, unlike a lot of 
southwestern political figures, will 
dress in tails and top hat when the 
occasion demands. His accordion- 
playing ability, his singing, his horse- 
manship make him one of the most 
colorful members of a gw 

Kleberg shoots the tough Burning 
Tree golf course in the low seventies, 
and, at 55, he is still willing to get 
on any horse that any of his cow- 
hands will ride. 
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All Radiators Get 
Adequate Heat 


You can’t blame distant, cool radiators on 
fuel rationing when the radiators nearer 
to your boiler are scofching hot. But you 
can place the blame on an unbalanced, 
uncontrolled heating system which is 
eating up your supply of rationed fuel. 


Webster Moderator Systems of Steam 
Heating with Webster Radiator Orifices 
assure quick heating-up, full control of 
steam, and balanced distribution of heat 
to every radiator... regardless of its dis- 
tance from the boiler. Overheating, under- 
heating and costly waste of rationed fuel 
are ended. 


More Heat With Less Fuel 


Webster engineers have discovered 
through surveys of thousands of build- 
ings that seven out of ten large buildings 
in America (many of them less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33% more heat 
from the fuel consumed with the Webster 
Heating Modernization Program. 


Let us show you how to obtain more 
heat with less fuel this winter. We have 
a free booklet containing case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 
Write for “Performance Facts” and com- 
pare the great savings in fuel obtained 
with the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


Shown above is the small Control Cabinet of a 
Webster EH-10 Moderator System; central heat con- 
trol of the pulsating flow tvpe. It can be used to 


automatically operate a motorized valve in steam 
mains, or directly control burner or stoker of your 
boiler. 


Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 


team Heating 
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have offered to cooperate with the food 
trades on an informal basis whenever 
common interests coincide on any given 
Washington controversy. 


. 
Beyond Reach of Law 


Chances are slim for disposal any 
time soon of two celebrated legal 
battles: (1) the government’s antitrust 
case against the Aluminum Co. of 
America, and (2) the application of the 
utility holding company law’s death 
sentence to the North American Co. 

The Supreme Court is stymied be- 
cause six of its nine justices are needed 
for a quorum, and four have disquali- 
fied themselves by reason of previous 
connection with these cases. Legisla- 
‘tion to reduce the quorum requirement 
from six to five is tied up in the House 
by a partisan split in a judiciary subcom- 
mittee—three Democrats for, three Re- 
publicans against the Sumners bill. 

The Democrats don’t crave to force 
a fight that may recall the New Deal’s 
lost battle for enlarging the Supreme 
Court. And Republicans, who talk out 
of the side of their mouths about the 
caliber of recent appointees, are op- 
posed to a setup in which a majority of 
three might determine the interpreta- 
tion of a law. 


v 
Better Car Use 


Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, and other 
cities originating a considerable volume 
of “package” freight are benefiting by 
relaxation of the ten-ton minimum load 
requirement on less-than-carload rail- 
road freight shipments. 

Loading of the package cars at less 
than the minimum for movement be 
tween specific points now is allowed on 
special permits. 

Although the average 1.c.1. load shows 
a drop, the Office of Batons Transpor- 
tation reports better over-all utilization 
of cars, due to elimination of delays in 
the return of empties incident to hold- 
ing them for full ten-ton loads. 


v 
Next, Rail Fares? 


OPA may screw up its nerve to pro- 
pose lopping off the 10% increase in 
passenger fares granted early in 1942, 
now that the railroads have announced 
that they won't oppose further suspen- 
sion of freight rate increases granted 
at the same time but suspended last 
May till the end of the year. The price 
control agency has kept mum so far be- 
cause it didn’t want to get the rail- 
roads’ back up, goad them into oppos- 


‘ 


ing further suspension 0! the ¢, 
increases. 

OPA can point to the gq 
the roads’ passenger reven 
000,000 in the first nine months of yy 
to $1,214,000,000 in the fre . 
months of this year. 1 

But passenger mileage a 
rupled, and it’s almost cer! 
Interstate Commerce Con 
the Office of Defense Tr.; 
will block OPA’s move for { 
ther stimulating travel. 


o 
Denver Milk War 


Denver this week started the ¢ 
war that the enemies of the Office 
Price Administration have been predj 
ing. The City Council passed , 
Mayor Benjamin F. Stapleton sigy 
the 2¢-a-quart milk tax designed to gj 
the milk dealers the increase that (j 
had refused them in face of a threat 
stop retail deliveries (BW —Oct.30) 
p8). OPA chief Chester Bowles Im 
diately filed the expected applicati 
for a temporary restraining order a 
permanent injunction. The Milk Pj 
ducers Assn. fell back on its str 
threat. Governor John C. Vivian 
pealed for a_ peaceful investigati 


Lawyers got behind the Constituti 
and laughed. Irate Denver citize 
didn’t. 


Vv 
Lumber-Saving Drive 


Drastic action is in sight, further c 
tailing the use of lumber. Stocks a 
critically low in items for which « 
mand is greatest. 

Freezing the furniture industry's co 
sumption of hardwoods to some low | 
centage of previous use is expecte 
Probable also is an order permitting 
of Southern pine only on allocations 
the Army, except on special authon 
tions. 


v 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


The Army, and now the Navy, aft 
some stalling, have agreed to relea 
qualified men, in service in this count 
for work in West Coast aircraft plan 
and me | in the plant of Wng 
Aeronautical Corp. at Lockland, Ohig 

Canada has won full membership © 
the Combined (U. S.-U. K.) Fo 
Board, after having been turned dow 
six months ago. Canada’s important 
as a supplier could no longer be ignore 
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ln HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . « . *238.1 ©238.30-237.7 2326 ~—216.1 | 
MDUCTION 
eel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... 0... 6... eee eee eee eee 100.0 100.6 100.8 98.2 99.6 
oduction eas see eaten 19,135 17,785 21,265 18,990 20,925 
gi ing Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $8,296 $8,057 $8,491 $12,873 $21,140 
has q ic Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). .............-. 00-00. eeeees 4,453 4,415 4,359 3,867 3,775 
that rade Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...........-...0seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4383 4,410 4328 3,919 3,901 
sic »eminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..............ccccesccccccees 1,883 1,954 2,017 1,973 1,925 
<cellancous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 85 85 84 79 87 
1 Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..... 2... 2... e eee eee 65 67 67 53 63 
oney in Circulation (Wednesday series, a IN a a Se $19,090 $19,019 $18,818 $16,593 $14,082 
hepartment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... $12% +13% +2% +29% +18% 
«iness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................00es0008 49 34 42 52 158 
fh {5 (Average for the week) 
_ Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...............4. 246.6 247.4 2479 2463 232.5 
a 9 Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 160.9 160.5 160.7 159.6 155.4 
| predi omestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 214.9 215.7 217.0 208.0 185.0 
sed a ted Steel Composite (Steel, ton).................cccececeeeeeeeees $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
1 sig rap Jee Composite (Iron Age, tom)... ..... 2... 2. eee e cece eee eeeeeeeee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
1 tog et, (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2... 6. - cece cece eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
lat OF heat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... 6.2.6... eee e cee eneee $1.53 $1.53 $1.48 $1.38 $1.20 
‘hreat pt (raw, delivered New cca eee pbkwede socesheeheeeneit 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
-t.3() Cotton (middling, ten EN a cg eelbedtebus.ovnwamehee 20.04¢ 20.21¢ 20.46¢ 21.14¢ 19.13¢ 
5 impo Tops (New York, Ib.)........... 00... scecee cece ee seeeeeeeeeeees $1.301 $1.332 $1.368  $1.335  $1.232 
slicat_qummmabber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2.26... 52s ceeceeeeeeee 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 
der afM/NANCE 
lk Piiiog Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).....-..-.--.+seeeeeeeees 94.5 94.5 95.4 93.2 74.7 
5 striffMedium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.81% 3.81% 3.83% 3.93% 4.24% 
vian ) Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s). . 2.70% 2.70% 2.70% 2.75% 2.80% 
tigati s, Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.31% 2.30% 2.30% 2.31% 2.33% 
titutiqqgcall Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock ee (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
citizelfmetime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing ae 4-3% 4-3% 4-3% §-3% 4-1% 
KING (Millions of dollars) 
d Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...........---++++++++ 31,817 31,366 30,613 30,098 28,639 
o Loans and Investments, reporting member banks...............-+2+0+ 52,982 53,477 50,998 45,772 37,549 
cial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks..............++ 6,424 6,361 6,207 5,850 6,581 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......... 2... 6.6 se eee eee eee 2,728 2,857 2,993 2,156 898 
her cum. S. Gov't and ‘Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 38,327 38,682 36,210 31,909 23,786 
cks gggOther Securities Held, reporting member banks.................-----eeees 2,887 2,914 2,986 3,226 3,443 
ich dgggescess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)............++++++++- 1,060 1,410 1,810 2,224 2,158 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). .............. 9,686 9,380 9,543 6,655 4,578 
\') 0of/Preliminary, week ended October 30th. t Revised. # Index revised, see page 14. 
on a ling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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crowded the operator will say: “Pleas 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time limit on essential 


calls, and avoiding all unnecessary 


~> calls, will help the whole war effort, 
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E OUTLOOK 


»duction has about hit its ceiling. 
ough the level of Business Week's 
-has been revised —— (page 14), 
current trend is unchanged. For 
e weeks the index, as revised, has 
ed about 238. From now on, it 
se little, if at all. When demobil- 
on begins with Hitler’s defeat, the 
will decline (The Trend, page 
) It may ease a bit before that. 

¢ coal strike (page 5) will drop the 
:. of course, and the loss of 10,- 
)00-or-so tons will require tighter 
ment controls over distribution. 
important, the strike sharpens the 
1k for wider, more intense coal 
tages (BW—Oct.23'43,p14). 

his is but one of the new bottle- 
snow developing. Fundamentally 
ugh perhaps not immediately—they 
attributable to the manpower short- 
[hese bottlenecks affect other in- 
nes; thus, this week steel was lost 
luck of coal. So the bottlenecks tend 
constrict industrial activity and 
e down the index. 


g-Cost Trouble 


e coal fight has implications for 
s, too. The labor offensive against 
Little Steel formula is gaining mo- 
itum (page 7). September's 0.5 
nt rise in the cost-of-living index 
ge 27) provides fuel for labor’s at- 


This time the rise was not in food. 
t food price rollbacks have halted. 
d seasonal factors now point to au- 
n advances (instead of summer de- 
yes)—particularly in foods under loose 
e control. 

lothing prices did increase sharply. 
¢ clothing-cost index, slow to show 
i gains, will go up more. The im- 
tnt group of miscellaneous items 
) has been moving higher, along with 
¢ furnishings. These prices are 
trolled, but less stringently than 
be of basic foods. 


ap” Still Wide Open 


So the living-cost line suffers from 
pposis.”” The much-maligned “infla- 
mary gap” still exists; people have 
me money to spend than goods to 
).And that presses on the price level, 
ching holes in the line where re- 
ance is weakest. 

While the constant tightening of 
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ew Bottlenecks Developing 


Manpower is basic problem. Index (revised) continues 
wupport view that production has about hit ceiling. More 
ure on Wage and price lines. Moscow news reassuring. 


OPA controls does slow living costs, 
they still do go up. Congress is now 
obviously reluctant to sop up by taxes 
the excess buying power pressing on 
prices. And the only other way to hold 
down the index is by subsidies—which 
don’t promise to get far (page 15). - 

Labor's living-cost’ argument will, 
therefore, grow stronger. But a break in 
the farm-price line would follow an eas- 
ing of wage limits. So resumption of 
the price-wage spiral is threatened. 


Moscow Results 


The Moscow conferences (page 14) 
clarify the outlook. 

Provision for a joint U. S.-Soviet- 
British settlement with Hitler on terms 
of unconditional surrender banishes the 
spectral fear of a separate Russo-Nazi 
peace. Thereby is eliminated what had 


been a lurking but minor factor in war 
production meg Also, because Ger- 
many can no longer hope for its ene- 
mies to fall out, deterioration of Nazi 
morale—precondition for collapse—will 
be accelerated. 

Unaffected by the accord—indeed, 
rather confirmed—is the more realistic 
possibility that a deep German with- 
drawal to 1941 borders might release 
major Wehrmacht forces for use against 
an Allied invasion (BW—Sep.4'43,p13). 
But this threat impels us to speed our 
cross-Channel thrust rather than to de- 
lay it. 

At the same time, Russian successes 
on the Dnepr are making that Nazi 
withdrawal increasingly costly and difh- 
cult. 


War Production Gains 


After staying stationary from August 
to September, war production spurted 
in October. Plane output was up 10% 
in number, more sharply in weight and 
dollar- and war-value. Completion of 
design changes helped boost output. 
Also, West Coast manpower difficulties 
are being straightened out. 

With production plans laid out for 
1944's first quarter—civilians will get 
about the same steel allotments as now 
—and war output zigzagging up, recon- 
version prospects hang on the next few 
months’ battles. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
INFLOW AND OUTFLOW OF BANK CASH 
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The persistent rise in money in circula- 
tion—due to the expansion in national 
income, particularly among workers 
unaccustomed to banking their earn- 
ings—has been the chief drain on 
bank cash. As a result, excess reserves 
of Federal Reserve member banks had 
sunk to $1,200,000,000 by mid-1942. 
If the cash drain had continued, banks 
soon would have had to curtail credit. 
So the twelve Federal Reserve central 


banks started buying government 
bonds from the member banks. Cash 
payments for these purchases offset 
the cash which is being drained into 
circulation, permitting the continu- 
ance without curtailment of wartime 
banking operations. This cash inflow 
had to follow along very closely with 
cash outflow—as the chart shows 
—and each has amounted to almost 
$7,000,000,000 since mid-1942. 


Business Outlook * {3 


The Business Week Index of Busi- 
ness Activity has been revised. No 
change has been made in the tech- 
niques of computing the index, or in 
the basic philosophy of its construc- 
tion (BW—Sep.17'38,p44). The revi- 
sion simply reflects a recent sharp 
correction of government statistics 
on production in war industries. 
© Converted to War—Two years ago 
(BW—Nov.1'41,p14)—one month be- 
fore Pearl Harbor—Business Week 
presciently overhauled its peacetime 
index to fit it to war conditions. Auto 
output and construction were then 
coming under artificial government 
restraint. So part of their weight was 
dropped; substituted, instead, was a 
measurement of arms output—planes, 
ships, tanks, guns, etc.—which the 
Federal Reserve Board had just then 
developed from confidential reports. 
Business Week supplemented the 
Board’s monthly trend with weekly 
samplings of defense activity. 

Three weeks ago the Reserve Board 

announced that new and more ex- 
tensive data on production in the 
auto, aircraft, shipbuilding, engine, 
electrical machinery, and other arms 
lines showed that there had been a 
much sharper rise in this output than 
previously recorded. So the Board’s 
old arms figures in the Business 
Week Index were replaced by the 
new. After busy weeks on the com- 
puting machines, the revised Index is 
now ready. 
@ Forecasts FRB—The main currents 
of American business activity are so 
dominant in the general trend that 
the prompt Business Week weekly 
index of but seven components has 
always moved closely with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s ponderous 
monthly average of almost 200 series. 
During 1942, the Business Week 
Index ran, at most, five points above 
the FRB; during 1943, up to five 
points below. These differences arise 
because Business Week measures 
construction as part of industrial ac- 
tivity, whereas the Board does not. 
While construction normally moves 
with industrial production, the war 
program boosted it abnormally in 
1942, only to curtail it in 1943. 

With construction in the index— 
with its reduced weight—along with 
output of the automotive industry as 
part of the “defense component,” 
the index will accurately show arma- 
ment tapering off, auto manufacture 
and building activity stepping up, 
when the time comes. 

In this same revision, earlier ad- 
justments of 1942 and 1943 carload- 
ings statistics to heavier wartime loads 
per car have been tightened up by 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX REVISED 


the use of new official data; this alters 
no index by so much as 1%. 
Problems that arise in relating 
peacetime and wartime measure- 
ments of business activity are dis- 
cussed in The Trend (page 112). 
The revised index figures follow: 


1941 1942 
Jan. 4..... 143.6 June 6..... 198.6 
| ere 143.4 ae. att 198.0 
aS 146.3 | See 197.7 
25.. 146.3  « oe 198.7 
Feb. 1..... 147.3 July 4..... 199.8 
Pr 148.4 | eee 199.9 
ee 149.3 ee 201.5 
: ae 149.6 ». “i 203.1 
i ae 152.3 1 Ree 204.0 
oe 153.5 ce ek 203.8 
ee 155.3 ee 205.7 
22..... 156.9 +: oe 206.8 
oe 158.2 Sey 208.4 
= oe 152.6 ee See 208.6 
eee 150.9 1 ee 209.6 
ee 151.2 Peer 211.0 
Ses 151.7 ees 210.6 
Rt Si5cu 154.2 ee 211.3 
159.2 | Pe 212.7 
2 161.0 > 213.8 
aes 162.7 eisinca 215.0 
, ee 163.8 ee 216.1 
I ore 163.3 i. Fisases 216.8 
ee 164.8 eee 217.7 
| 166.3 21 218.5 
See 169.0 1 Ab 218.7 
July 5..... 167.8 Dec. 5..... 218.3 
| Ae Pe 167.1 + Ree 219.5 
a 169.0 19.. 220.7 
SP 169.3 . See 220.8 

pe eee 169.7 1943 
9..... 168.2 ae eee 221.3 
16.. 167.8 , ee 221.5 
ae 167.9 ges 224.7 
wes caws 168.6 a bec 222.3 
Sept. 6..... 168.5 Oe 223.7 
13..... 169.2 Feb. 6..... 225.4 
20..... 168.0 le 226.6 
rs Pere 169.2 : ee 227.3 
ae a. 6 169.6 Papeete 228.7 
a..... 169.2 Mar. 6..... 227.9 
| eee 169.3 oe. ds 229.7 
. Tee 169.3 ae 230.6 
a ee 169.6 ae Ne 231.6 
8..... ia ee 233.5 
|. See 170.0 ae. 233.4 
22..... 170.9 ee 233.2 
: ee 172.5 ee 234.1 
Dec. 6..... 172.1 May 1..... 232.6 
i ee 173.0 he ST 233.0 
20..... 173.5 ee 234.7 
Bas. ales 173.7 i re 234.0 
1942 Pee 234.5 
DA Bcacs 174.7 oe er 227.5 
Bs gisare 173.6 + 234.4 
|: Re 179.0 Eee 235.6 
Oy nick 181.6 SESS 229.6 
REE 183.5 es ae 231.1 
a eee 183.6 ee 234.9 
3 Ce 184.3 Pee ee 235.8 
» eae 186.4 : 236.7 
, Satin 187.9 Ee 237.0 
ihe SES 187.0 ay ee 236.5 
| ee 189.7 SS 237.8 
yee 191.1 fer 237.0 
ye 192.7 » ee 238.3 
, ee 195.4 Se ee 238.4 
ee 194.5 a 238.3 
Speer 195.5 we, sae 237.8 
cave 194.5 \. oe 238.1 
ee oe 195.1 ok. Bs cass 237.7 
, ee 195.2 ee 237.2 
Re 195.0 FS} 238.8 
Siete 195.4 ee 238.3 
_ ery 196.9 Beaks 238.1 
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Earlier Invasion 


Date for a cross-Cha 
push probably was advanced 
basis for Moscow Declarati 
Russia, China gain by pa¢. 


It is a long way from the Ayy 
Charter to the Moscow |) 


laratiog 


When President Roose, cit and pa 2 50Y 
Minister Churchill met in :mid-Ayd. 
in the summer of 1941. Axis j,qammewed 
were sweeping across Russia’s Uj; intel 
In a few more months, the Wehrpyjmeling | 
was at the gates of Moscow. issions 


tain. 
p, the 

ole of 
ts ari: 
olit 
i the 
t Russ 
nated 1 


stwar 


And, unlike the Atlantic Charte; 
a time the rallying point ot anti. 
forces, the Moscow Declarations pro 
a solid foundation upon which war 
postwar international collaboration 
be built. 
e Gain for Russia and China- 
Declarations mark a victory for 
Soviet Union and China. Until 


the Anglo-American bloc steered anim decl 
dependent path toward victory—at Qe of 
¢ mail 


blanca, Washington, and Quebec 
Moscow, Britain and the United § 
broadened the base of planning to 
clude Russia and China. 

Specifically, Russia forced Britain 

the U. S. to admit other powers to 
icy-making bodies in Europe. Mos 
urged the establishment of a Medit4 
nean Commission immediately 4 
Casablanca and was admitted—with 
French Committee—when the com 
sion was set up in September. 
@ Move and Countermove—Then | 
ain and the U. S. more or less bypa 
this authority by proposing an A 
American Armistice Commission 
Italy. At Moscow, Russia forced 
creation of a European Advisory C 
mission to which both the Italian 
the Mediterranean commissions wil 
subservient. The top authority, mee 
in London, will speak for Russia, I 
ain, the U. S., and the French C 
mittee. 

In Italy, at Soviet behest, the 
Three will be joined by the French 
by representatives of Greece and Y1 
slavia “in view of their special inte 
arising out of aggressions of Fascist | 
upon their territory. . . .” Of e 
interest is the four-power guarante¢ 
political freedom in Italy. 
e@An Economic Voice—These evé 
trace the emergence of Russia as 
equal partner in the United Nati 
planning. Largely limited now to di 
matic and political questions, this 
ticipation is sure to extend to econo 
decisions affecting the postwar wo 

Russia is taking its newly won resp 
sibilities seriously. Americans and 
ons in Algiers raised a thoughtful ¢ 
brow last month when A. I. Vyshi 
(Vice-Commissar of Foreign Al 
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, 


exander Bogomolov (former Sov- 
“ to the exile governments in 


| arrived with a staff of 40 top- 


10n 


ss-Cha experts to participate on the 
anean Commission to which 
‘Vanceg Britain ind the U. S. had sent 


officials 
jieEastern Problem—Ivan Mai- 


i] recently Soviet ambassador to 
and now a Vice-Commissar of 
Affairs, has just completed a 
nudy tour of the Middle East. In 
, Soviet legation is about to be 


Claratig 
Pact, 


nid-At aC. 

a owed Russian political and eco- 

a’s Ukr interest in the Middle East, 

Wehrmmeling participation in the three 
“BB sions, is being nervously watched 

Charter fituin. In this traditionally British 


+ on Ile the U. S. is scheduled to play 
le of arbiter in any conflict of 


ich war sts arising from the typically un- 

Oration olitical and economic atmos- 
of the area. From Iran to India, 

Ching-fammt Russia is a neighbor to British- 

ry for iyggnated nations. 

Unti] qqgptwar ~Organizations—The _four- 

cred aname declaration favoring establish- 


of an international organization 
s maintenance of peace and secur- 
ready stirring U. S. congressional 
yt, may find adherents among the 
er United Nations. 

he United Nations Relief & Re- 
itation Administration is a second 


ry—at Q 
Juebec 
ited § 
ning to 


Britain 


yeTS tO 

» + toward the establishment of inter- 
Meditdmmnal agencies designed to meet post- 
tely apoblems (page 17). 

_with ppics of Interest—Discussion of 
e comma monetary stabilization (page 74) 


oscow heralds Soviet interest in any 


"hen Hp plan. Participation of Vice-Com- 
: bypa pr of Foreign T'rade Gruzlov in the 
an A w meetings is further evidence 
ssion Map Aussia will join future discussions 
yrced postwar Economic questions. 

ory Cath the U. S. and Britain will wel- 
alian Soviet participation in talks on 
15 will" shipping, air transportation, and 
_meefam Material distribution—none of 
ssia, Ie can be effectively settled without 
ch Catt collaboration. 


ere Should Reds Stop?—Today, 


the Mey issues remain uppermost in 


ench gan thinking. It is clear from the 
id Yu statement describing the Moscow 
inte ice that strategic decisions came 
cist I" the four-power agenda. An in- 
Mf eqummtal part of the Soviet population 
antecgmm essed Stalin during the last year 


0) pursue a defeated German army 
- ev@mnd the Curzon (Versailles) frontier. 


a asf this argument prevailed, and the 
Nati Amy halted at the 1941 frontier, 
‘o diggmmay as 100 German divisions would 


his fed for the defense of western 
onomm™. It is likely that when Anglo- 
- wofm™meican leaders were confronted with 
respi Possibility, they decided to advance 


id BEF 0ss-Channel invasion date. This 
ful q@mcular change in strategy is a meas- 
shing the importance of Russia’s new 
Affage""ing power in world politics. 
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Tough Fight Ahead on Subsidies 


President’s message probably picked up a few votes, but 
opposition gained courage from elections; real fight will come 
after Roosevelt vetoes antisubsidy legislation in CCC bill. 


Notwithstanding President Roose- 
velt’s food message to Congress, which 
even hostile farm organization leaders 
characterized as an able and astute de- 
fense of the Administration’s food pro- 
gram, the White House lost ground this 
week in its fight to win the ultimate 
compromise over the use of food subsi- 
dies in 1944. 
© Opposition Strengthened—While the 
“smart money” in Washington is still 
betting that the White House will get 
permission to use some subsidies in 
1944 as part of the final bill extending 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
beyond Jan. 1, 1944, the odds narrowed 


‘as the Nov. 2 election returns began 


to come in. 

Although national issues in general, 
and subsidies in particular, were not a 
part of the scattered state and local elec- 
tions, farm bloc congressmen predicted 


“LITTLE AUDREY” HELPS 


Escort aircraft carriers are launched 
safely at Vancouver, Wash., regard- 
less of Columbia River stages which 
vary 20 ft. during four months of the 
year. A 90-ton “bustle” beneath the 
stern (below) does that trick by float- 
ing the ship right off the way’s end— 
eliminating the teeter that buckles 
hull plates. The launching aid is ac- 
tually a special pontoon that is un- 
bolted and flooded for easy removal 
when the vessel is completely water 
borne. Built for $15,000 and chris- 
tened the “Little Audrey” by Kaiser 
shipyard workers, the pontoon saves 


that the returns would win over to their 
side many more on-the-fence votes than 
the President was able to pick up by his 
food message. 

e Waiting for a Veto—Both sides have 
conceded for weeks that Congress would 
attach an antisubsidy provision when 
passing the CCC bill, and that the Pres- 
ident would veto any bill of this nature. 
For this reason, both sides regard all 
maneuvers prior to the President’s veto 
as preliminary. 

The real subsidy fight begins when 
the House and the Senate vote on the 
question of overriding the Presidential 
veto of a CCC life-extension bill ban- 
ning the use of subsidies. Until this 
week, even farm bloc men conceded 
that they didn’t have enough votes to 
override the veto, but now they are hop- 
ing that the election will give them 
enough cloakroom arguments to build 


many times its cost in repairs. With- 
out it, twelve ways would have to be 
extended 60 ft. farther into the water 
for low-stage launchings. 
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Production and civilian consumption of major foods as a percentage of 1935—1939 
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Food prospects for 1944 are hardly 
subject to precise forecast now. Pro- 
duction is dependent on weather and 
bugs, and on how well machinery, 
labor, and feed supplies are distrib- 
uted; consumption will vary with 
lend-lease and relief needs. But the 
Jept. of Agriculture has estimated 
the probable range of these factors, 
and here, distilled from all the qualifi- 
cations, are Business Week's estimates 


for 1944, as a percentage of 1935-1939 
production-consumption (figures are 
comparable to those charted above): 


Civilian 
Food Production Consumption 
a Vege aig 150 90 
DERG sien c sekees> 155 115 
a ee 165 155 
Fats & oils........ 135 90 
a ee 112 92 
Canned vegetables.. 155 110 
Fresh vegetables.... 110 105 


up the necessary two-thirds majority in 
both houses. 

@ Chance for Vote Swaps—In addition, 
there is a chance that the farm bloc will 
pick > a few additional votes by some 
old-fashioned logrolling. As the cause 
celebre on Capitol Hill, the subsidy is- 
sue has become “deal bait” for every 
minority group seeking to push through 
a particular piece of legislation. Pro- 
posed deals are a dime a dozen. For ex- 
ample, oil congressmen will back a sub- 
sidy ban in return for farm support be- 
hind the OPA-blocked price increase 
for oil. 

The President’s record-breaking 12,- 
000-word message presented a complete 
review and defense of the Administra- 
tion’s whole food program from the op- 
erations of lend-lease down to the rea- 
sons why price control has never been 
placed under War Food Administration 
He charged that attacks on the food pro- 
gram, particularly statements on the 
“food shortage” and “meat famine,” 
stem from political considerations rather 
than facts. 

Responsibility for rationing was placed 
on Army food requirements, and the 
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statistical importance of lend-lease and 
relief shipments was played down. 

@ President’s Argument—A large portion 
of the message was devoted to proving 
that the food program has been a suc- 
cess—that it has secured food production 
adequate for the nation’s needs. The 
President sought to convince Congress 
that farmers are getting along better 


than ever before; that civilians are eat-, 


ing better than they did in the late 
’thirties; and that the use of subsidies 
can keep everybody happy by insuring 
a fair return to the farmer while keeping 
consumer food prices low enough to 
placate labor. 

The hole in this keep-everybody- 
happy 1 aoe is the apparent fact 
that the farm bloc is not interested in 
placating labor. Farm leaders recall that 
the Farm Bureau Federation offered to 
support a complete freeze of everything 
—wages, profits, and farm returns—late 
in 1941, but the President replied with 
the Emergency Price Control Law 
which said, in effect, “Leave labor to 
me.” The farm organizations believe 
that the President got his wish in regard 
to labor, and they don’t see why they 


should bail him out of 
squeeze. 

© Softer Words—Alth, \:} 
dodge the use of the word sub. 
President scattered mo anil 
nyms throughout his 1. \sag¢_, 
tion payments and price « antic | 
fact, he sought to lump the cons 
consumer subsidies \ eto 
Deal parity and other fo: benelimerials 


RI 


Allie 


ments under a broad ¢ a 
of price supports. He also pointes 
> 2 ee iis D the cr 
ernment subsidization une White 


business risks in the 
such as production of « 
critical metals. 

As in previous simila 

President pointed out that fare 
in a better position than indy 
cause they are guarant ~ 
for at least two years after the 
However, the bait of postwar pag 
turns has left the antisubsid, farm 
izations cold for over a year. 
@ Vague as to Cost—In his ¢j; 
defense of subsidies in genera) 
President didn’t include a specifi 
mate of the cost for 1944. He m 
to 1943 costs of $800,000,000 a 
indicated that he might get along 
a similar amount in 1944, Ap, 
strategy behind this is to win ay 
for subsidies in general and let 
costs take care of themselves, 

The President’s analysis of the 
sidy situation indicated that the WV 
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House will consider itself victorioamr, Het 
it can win from Congress the rig S. Of 
continue all present subsidies pliggmplitati 
tension of the temporary dairy-feedjmectr 2 
ments. The only new subsidy indigggpous VO 
by the message was for flour mill §., Br 
keep bread prices where they are. pe 
i) then 

STATES IN WHISKY DEAL fifi vny 
Spurred by the growing whisky - . 
ine, the States of Oregon and \ mati 
ington have entered the scrambl vide 


distilleries. The liquor control cor 
sions of the two states propose t 
Kentucky distilleries and stocks ov 
by Waterfill-Frazier and Shawhan 
tillery. 

Prize is the 2,975,000 gal. of » 
stored by these companies. Third 9 
to the deal is Harry E. Collin, dire 
of Owens-Illinois Glass, who will 
chase the distillery properties and 
000 gal. of whisky for a reported $4 
000. 

Apparently Collin would have’ 
sweet end of the transaction. Coll 
said to be getting his liquor at 6v¢ 
gal. while the two state commis 
would pay $3 a gal. ($7,650,000 
2,550,000 gal.). The $3 plus a (prope : 
federal tax of $8 per gal., plus distagggpqusiti 
tion costs, mean that Oregon-Wash 
ton hoisters wouldn’t get their we 
cheaply. The contract calls for 
Office of Price Administration OK @@. 
OPA isn’t too enthusiastic. 
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RRA’s Big Job 


Allied relief body faces 
tic task in supplying the 
torn nations with the raw 
srials of reconstruction. 


, the crimson-draped East Room of 
White House, delegates of 44 
ted Nations will meet Nov. 9 to 
an agreement establishing the 
ted Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
ministration. 
Jief From Suffering—Formalities 
_ delegates will adjourn to the Cla- 
Hotel in Atlantic City to plan 
Himent of their determination that: 
_. Immediately upon the liberation 
y area by the armed forces of the United 


Lh ons Or as a consequence of retreat of 
1S Call enemy, the population thereof shall 
ScneralMve aid and relief from their suffering, 
Specifig; clothing and shelter, aid in the pre- 
He on of pestilence and in the recovery of 
000 ani health of the people, and . . . preparation 
t alongmm arrangement shall be made for the re- 
_ Appi of prisoners and exiles to their homes, 
vin apm for assistance in the resumption of 
id let tly needed agricultural and industrial 
“ duction and the restoration of essential 
of th OES a oe 

the \\qggiehman to Be Chief—Unless plans go 


ictoriogmme, Herbert H. Lehman, head of the 


he rica S. Office of Foreign Relief & Re- 
es plygmpilitation Operations, will become 
ry-feedmmector general of UNRRA—“by unan- 
v indiggmous vote of the central committee” 


- mille. S., Britain, China, and the U.S.S.R.). 

are, powered to select his aides, Lehman 
] then designate as deputy director 

AL eral Sir F. W. Leith-Ross of Britain. 

| UNRRA’s job is gigantic. 

No other war has caused as much ma- 


a pal destruction, displacement, and 
amblgee™ation of populations, or affected 
pre wide an area. In Europe alone 500,- 
se toge000 persons may need help, and a 
ks omett must be made by UNRRA toward 
chan ae “placement and reconstruction of 
llions of dollars worth of personal, in- 
of witial, and government property. 
vird qq Ovly the First Step—But the Atlantic 
dig’ Meeting is only the first of several 
will a 
ind |) Participation in UNRRA must be 
od Scully approved by each nation. 


2) Funds to implement the decisions 
UNRRA must be made available by 
mber governments. 

3) Estimates of needs, by commodity 
area, and methods of procedure must be 
intly determined by future meetings of 
NRRA, 

4) Goods must be acquired or their 
sition programed consonant with im- 
tate and future military and civilian 
Murements in supplying countries. 

>) Stockpiled goods must be moved 
‘seas—at a time and in a way to be 
‘mined by military considerations of 
x supplying country and by the ranking 
hutaty authority in the area to be aided. 
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(6) Overseas staffs must be enlisted, 
trained, and dispatched on the heels of occu- 
pying armies. ; 


@ The Central Committee—Top dogs in 
UNRRA-—as in the war and in the world 
—are the United States, the United 
Kingdom, China, and the Soviet Union. 
Their delegates to UNRRA constitute 
the central committee, in which the 
formal agreement vests effective omnip- 
otence. 

UNRRA will deal with world relief 
through a council of Europe and a 
council of the Far East. In both areas 
committees will deal with the problems 
outlined under the major headings of 
supply, displaced persons, and standards 
of relief. 

Not until later, and perhaps then 

through trial and error, will UNRRA’s 
operational techniques be finally deter- 
mined. Headquarters will be in the 
United States. 
e Through OFRRO?—As an_interna- 
tional organization, UNRRA will oper- 
ate in each member country through 
new or established agencies. In the 
U. S., in all likelihood—recent upheavals 
in U. S. economic agencies make pre- 
diction hazardous-UNRRA will work 
through the remains of OFRRO now 
amalgamated in Leo T. Crowley’s pow- 
erful Foreign Economic Administration 
(BW—Oct.30'43,p8) 

On the diplomatic level UNRRA, as 
a United Nations body, can needle pres- 
idents and prime ministers if agencies 
fail to deliver. 

At any level, however, relief steps 
aside for the military, for particular po- 
litical considerations, and for special ex 
igencies affecting the various civilian 
economies. No wheat will displace a 


munitions cargo. Prior commitments in 
Latin America will outrank relief de- 
liveries—if competition should occur. 
And UNRRA will not be permitted to 
strip domestic store shelves even for 
freezing Frenchmen. 

@ First Concern Food—In the distressed 
areas, UNRRA’s first concern will be 
with food—although all relief supply 
problems mingle and overlap. First 
food is distributed by the occupying 
armies, with UNRRA close behind. Pri- 
mary utilities are likewise a military re- 
sponsibility, but UNRRA will ‘give 
makeshift arrangements a degree of per- 
manence, attempt to fill civilian needs 
first, industry needs later. 

Financial, legal, disciplinary, educa- 
tional, and religious matters are pri- 
marily the concern of the Allied Military 
Government units, but UNRRA will 
stand by to assist. 

UNRRA knows how big its job may 
be, but has only bad guesses as to how 
large the organization itself will even- 
tually grow. 

First estimates were submitted peri- 

odically by exiled governments to the 
inter-allied committee in London, estab- 
lished in September, 1941. These had 
to be trimmed substantially (BW —Jul. 
17’43,p38) and estimates for enemy 
countries added. 
e Tentative Estimates Ready—Thus the 
final ‘“‘tentative’”’ estimates have been 
compiled. The war’s intensity and dura- 
tion, effectiveness of enemy demolition, 
weather, disease, and original misesti- 
mates can telescope or inflate these fig- 
ures 25% or 50% 

Right now UNRRA’s job is being 
done by Britain and the United States 
through the nonexistent but functioning 


MAYFLOWER’S COMEBACK 


Ready for its third war service, the 
Presidential yacht Mayflower is re- 
commissioned the U.S.S. Butte for 
Coast Guard duty (BW—Jul.10°43, 
p30). The Spanish-American and 


World War veteran now has deck 
guns and depth charges for submarine 
patrols. Refitted at Norfoik Navy 
yard, the escort was ordered to sea by 
Rear Adm. Felix X. Gygax (center) 
who reviewed its war and peacetime 
career under seven Presidents. 
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OFRRO, which is at work in North 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 


OFRRO’s job to date has been small 


in Operation, large in thinking, and, im- 
luding all forward ordering, has ex- 


pended close to $500,000,000. 
e Clothing Near $100,000,000—Some— 


how much cannot be revealed—has gone 


overseas. OFRRO has bought and 
shipped overnight emergency relief aid 
running well above $1,000,000. For 


months #t has been accumulating §sec- 
ondhand clothing; recently it ordered 
new cloth to its specifications, designed 
simplified clothing (under the expert 
direction of Jerome Udell of Max Udell 
Sons & Co., New York), and placed 
orders with manufacturers. The cloth- 
ing bill alone is edging the $100,000,000 
mark. 

OFRRO’s needs run from medical 

ind sanitation supplies, trucks, agricul- 
tural and construction hand tools, mo- 
bile repair units, agricultural machinery, 
and sewing machines to shelter huts. 
Wherever possible, used equipment 
(hand tools, trucks, and sewing ma- 
chines) and army discards (trucks, cars, 
and shoes) have been snatched up by 
OFRRO. 
e Slow Work—Stockpiling has been 
accomplished slowly—in the face of at- 
tempts to corner U. S. stocks of second- 
hand goods. Claims for periodic alloca- 
tions from WPB have been abandoned 
on the condition that in an emergency 
it can lift its needs from other claim- 
ants, such as FEA, Office of Civilian 
Requirements, and the Office of Defense 
‘Transportation 

When WPB’s Textile, Clothing & 
L.cather Division launches its drive Nov. 
15 for 50,000,000 garments “from attics 
and not from closets” OFRRO or 
UNRRA will stand by with outstretched 
arms. 

Such is the experience and machinery 
which UNRRA will inherit. The chief 
problems will then be expansion of staff 
and operations, financing decisions, pro- 
graming and allocation, and finally de- 
liver 
e All Will Chip n—UNRRA will be no 
Santa Claus. Member nations—includ- 
ing recipients—will contribute to the 
cost of UNRRA operations, and few de- 
liveries will be free. Repayment may be 
extended over a five- or ten-year period 
it low interest rates, if any. 

Total cost 1s sure to run above the 
World War's relief and loan total of 
$5.000,000,000 (1919-1920), but best 
guesses run between $10,000,000,000 
and $20,000,000.000 for the several-vear 
period likely to be required for windup 
of relief operations. 

IIuge U. S. holdings of foreign bal- 
inces, because they are mainly private, 
commercial, or bank holdings, or cur- 
rency backing, cannot be used exten- 
SIN cly. 
© Prewar Economic Pattern?—W ashing- 
ton economists look to UNRRA for the 
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orderly reestablishment of international 
trade, through prudent allocation of re- 
lef orders for foods, clothing, and other 
manufactured goods. 

It 1s expected that a basic UNRRA 

principle will be to inhibit production 
by any member of products not nor- 
mally exported, and if possible to direct 
trade roughly into the prewar pattern. 
In practice, and at first, this may prove 
unfeasible. 
e@ There Are Pitfalls—Even before birth, 
UNRRA faces pitfalls. The big four— 
and that bloc is still dominated by the 
Anglo-Americans—have set up UNRRA, 
drafted the rules, and prepared the pat- 
tern of operations. UNRRA must steer 
clear of the dangerous temptation to use 
relief as a bargaining weapon to imple- 
ment political deals in Europe, or face 
the threat of dissolution. 

Competition for cash production con- 
tracts will be keen, and first-comers on 
the supply end may well inherit postwar 
markets. 

As an international agency, UNRRA 

may find itself locking horns abroad 
with British and American war procure- 
ment bodies. 
e Neutrals Will Scramble—Neutral na- 
tions—Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Ar- 
gentina, for instance—will clash with 
UNRRA in the scramble for goods and 
the privilege to deliver them, although 
the United Nations ship monopoly 1s 
close to complete and discipline can be 
enforced by army and naval authority. 
To share the business, such nations 
will have to adhere to the UNRRA 
agreement, and this is possible under the 
conditions as they are set forth in the 
document. 


MEDICAL MAGIC 


At Philadelphia’s convention of the 
Assn. of Military Surgeons, Army and 
Navy medicos recently exchanged in- 
formation on their newest develop- 
ments and techniques. Prime topics 
were the prevention and treatment of 
battle injuries. In these sessions, Lt. 
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Crude price ceilings |, 
small operators away from 
fields, while big companies 
all out for future supplies. 


Although pees ceilings have d 
ened the enthusiasm of many smal 
erators, the eagerness of 1 i] 
panies to build up “beein ( poke: 
stimulated wildcat drilling and lea 
of purely speculative acreage in oro 
ing and nonproducing states alike. 


@ Florida’s Strike—The latest 4 
among oil men, and a state-wide syp 
oil fever in Florida, were touched of 
the Humble Oil Co. (Jersey Stap 
subsidiary) discovery in the Every) 


of Collier County, northwest of \j 


Preliminary tests rate it at about * 
bbl. a day, enough to spur activit : 
Humble’s 50,000 acres of leases jn’ 
vicinity. 

Wallace Pratt, geologist and Je 


Standard vice-president, said the 

pointed to possible extension of 

rich Gulf Coast area—the Carib} 
basin—eastward into Alabama, Geor 
and Florida. Leasing reports from th 
areas say men are also in the field 
Tide Water, Sinclair, Sun, Pure, P 
rie, and California. 

@ Ohio in Maryland—In anot! 
lative territory, Ohio Oil Co. has 


SAND 


ewly 
my’ 


lease 30,000 acres along the heir pc 
shore of Maryland, m Wi k sanc 
Worcester counties ‘Tests in th 


Robins 
several years ago were not encourig 
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Comdr. G. B. Fauley (left) made 0 uy 
of the simplest and most effect... 
demonstrations—his new salve to piinajor 
vent flash burns which cause 30 In ; 
the Navy's casualties. Also impressigggh’s 2 
is the new multicompression dress! , be 
developed by Col. J. H. Gallagi@ ny 


(right) to replace the tourniquet ! 
hemorrhages. 
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* ewly commissioned officers of the 
vas onggpmy’s Air Service Command get 
¢ cyi@eir postgraduate training in a 20x40- 
.sand box (above) at the Warner 
hobins depot in Georgia. On the de- 


tailed relief map of western Europe, 
with cities tagged for identification, 
they work out problems of setting up 
air bases. A standard tactical problem, 
using tiny models, is the movement 
overseas of an air group which then 
must be based and supplied. 


ut the company was reported ready to 
fill if seismograph tests bore out the 
pinion of its geologists. 
Largest additions to oil production 
his year have been in Texas, already the 
ding producer. Among new fields 
nd extensions of older fields reported 
ince early summer have been several in 
st Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Dlahoma, and Wyoming. Activity hes 
as been noted in Arkansas, Kansas, Ne- 
aka, the Dakotas, and Rocky Moun- 
in states. 
Military Drillings—Outside the United 
ates and beyond the jurisdiction of 
he Petroleum Administration for War 
the Army’s Fort Norman field on the 
kKenzie River in Northwest Canada. 
tis operated by Imperial Oil, Ltd., a 
esey Standard affiliate. This discovery 
frecti ‘said by its sponsors to be “no East 
tect mee, 

“as, but comparable to the average 


to PH2jor field in the United States.” 

3()' Ina tabulation of United States dril- 
presi’ activities, PAW estimated that this 
lressifagg’ S total well completions —— 
allagl August were 88.6% of the first eight 


! nths of 1942, and 58.4% of the com- 
‘able period of 1941. August well 
mpletions alone, however, totaled 
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1,779, or 116% of those in August, 
1942. Drilling as of Sept. 1 totaled 
2,502, compared with 2,174 a year pre- 
vious and 3,778 to Sept. 1, 1941. 

@ Next Year’s Prospect—Don R. Knowl- 
ton, PAW production director, esti- 
mates that oil drilling will be increased 
from approximately 19,000 wells, in- 
cluding 3,400 wildcats in 1943, to 24,- 
000, which will include 5,000 wildcats 
in 1944. 

While major companies have dom- 

inated the exploration news, independ- 
ent drilling contractors have been able 
through personal contact and flexibility 
to hold their crews together better, ac- 
cording to Gulf Coast reports. Conse- 
quently, the majors are turning more 
and more to the contractors for their 
drilling. 
e@ Materials Needed—Besides the ever- 
present manpower problem, oil pro- 
ducers are up against persistent short- 
ages of rock bits, tool joints, and drill 
pipe. In an effort to ease the materials 
situatién, the Petroleum Administration 
has recoramended that certificates of 
necessity be issued in order to enable 
oil field equipment manufacturers to 
meet present demands. 


Alcohol Dwindles 


New requirement figures 
dash any lingering hope for 
whisky production revival in 
time of war. 


With black market operators intensi- 
fying their activities while the nation’s 
supply of drinking liquor dwindles still 
further, the War Production Board. in 
a review of the industrial alcohol situ 
ation this week, extinguished the last 
glimmer of hope that the distillers mig]it 
be allowed to go back to whisky making. 
It won't happen as long as there's a 
war going on. 

The reason: Butadiene, made either 

from alcohol or from petroleum, 
needed by the expanding aviation gaso 
line program, which is now a billion 
dollar section of the refining industry 
and tops synthetic rubber plant valua- 
tion by $400,000,000. 
e Alcohol Estimate Boosted—To giv 
aviation gasoline refiners more buta 
diene, WPB is ordering 40,000,000 ad 
ditional gallons of industrial alcohol di 
verted to butadiene production. ‘This 
alcohol butadiene goes to the synthetic 
rubber plants, and it releases that much 
petroleum butadiene for use in the 
manufacture of 100-octane gasoline com- 
ponents. 

As of July 30, WPB disclosed, the 

government-owned stockpile of 190 
proof ethyl alcohol amounted to 138.- 
000,000 gal. The total 1943 supply of 
449,000,000 gal. is estimated about 37, 
000,000 above this year’s requirements 
But current use of alcohol for butadiene, 
explosives, and chemicals is outrunning 
current production so rapidly that by 
Jan. 1, the stockpile may be down to 
90,000,000 or 100,000,000 gal., aside 
from working inventories in the hands 
of processors. 
@ Stockpile Is Dwindling—In 1944, the 
WPB now figures, the supply will be 
592,000,000 gal., compared with war de 
mands of 640,000,000 gal. If the Jan. | 
stockpile is only 90,000,000 gal., the 
year’s expected deficit of 48,000,000 gal. 
would bring the stockpile down to 
42,000,000 gal. or about three weeks’ 
supply. 

The 1944 production estimates, in 
millions of gallons, include 227 from 
beverage distillers, 230 from regular in 
dustrial alcohol producers, 60 from syn- 
thetic plants, 60 from new grain alcohol 
plants expected to be in production be- 
fore the end of this year, and 15 from 
imports. 

e@ Cuban Situation Doubtful—Although 
there are no present plans to expand the 
grain alcohol plant-building program, 
WPB staff members have indicated that 
such action might come up for con- 
sideration later They explain that the 
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alcohol program now contemplates a 
continued supply of molasses from 
Cuba, but down there, molasses pro- 
ducers find that the beverage makers, 
all of whom scramble for every possible 
source of supply, pay better than the in- 
dustrial alcohol distillers (page 65). 


Steel for Sale 


Billion dollars’ worth of 
finished metal and equipment, 
offered by WPB, is eyed by 
OCD and foreign buyers. 


Dissolution of the Steel Recovery 
Corp. Nov. |, and a parallel operation 
now in progress in the Copper Recovery 
Corp. mark the end of one phase of 
wartime inventory problems—the redis- 
tribution of frozen scarce materials—and 
the beginning of another—disposal of 
the surplus. The second phase already 
is a bilhon-dollar job, and growing. 

Stcel Recovery and Copper Recovery 
were private corporations sponsored by 
the War Production Board and oper- 
ated with Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
funds. Liquidation of Steel Recovery, 
which had its headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, meant assignment of part of its 


personnel to Washington, and the be- 
ginning of a long-term job of operating 
the redistribution division of WPB, on 
a decentralized basis, from 130 regional 
and district WPB offices. 

@ Listed First by Regions—Records of 
some 465,000 tons of steel for redistri- 
bution are being turned over to the 13 
regional offices; new surpluses resulting 
from contract cancellations and cut- 
backs likewise will be reported region- 
ally. Surplus that can't be liquidated in 
37 days will be reported to the WPB 
steel division’s new surplus inventory 
branch, which will try to work off the 
excess against requests for new alloca- 
tions. This is essentially the same pro- 
cedure through which farm equipment 
manufacturers were given liberalized 
steel allocations earlier. 

Getting rid of surplus steel will be 
only one ‘part of the big job facing the 
redistribution division and the regional 
offices. WPB is now trying to liquidate 
over $1,000,000,000 in federally owned 
equipment and machinery and large sup- 
plies of surplus steel. 

@ More Machinery Than Sales—The di- 
vision circulates a list of this property 
with WPB regional offices and with 
some 4,400 used equipment dealers 
Listings thus far include $200,000,000 
worth of dealer-owned equipment, $90,- 
000,000 of Defense Plant Corp. items, 


$120,000,000 of Treas 
materials, and only part 
large offering which 
total somewhere betwec: 
and $1,000,000,000. D) 
ury procurement listings 
culated for three mont! 
believed to have been so] 
listings began to be avail 
weeks ago. 

he surpluses include 
sewing machines to spe 
chine tools that have 
crated. 

As the war goes in 
and shortages are convert 
the redistribution diy 
progressively tougher. | 
lieve that there is mucl 
more than a small part 
ment will be sold to \ 
whose profits and postwa 
been pared down. 

e@ OCD Has Ideas—But 
Civilian Requirements is 
pluses. Steel available for 
on Nov. | included over 2 
sheet and strip, 150,00 
steel, and 120,000 tons 
Some of the equipment 
lized in plants resuming 
civilian-tvpe goods. Foreign n 
are being carefully consid 

Industry, meanwhile, is 


busy over the winter is a problem 
plaguing the War Dept. Although 
the department is under real pressure 
to permit employment of war cap- 
tives in factories, it’s unlikely that 
industry's manpower shortage will 
ever be eased by such labor. In the 
first place, the Geneva Conference 
forbids their use in dangerous work 
such as mining or in anything con- 
tributing to the war effort; second, 
chances of sabotage or escape in 
crowded industrial centers are too 
good. Which leaves agriculture the 
most suitable field for captives—but 
most harvests have ended. 

\t present there are about 140,000 
prisoners of war in 56 U. S. camps, 
Germans outnumbering Italians 3 to 
1. Privates get 10¢ a day basic pay, 
and those that harvested cotton in 
lexas, corn in Kentucky, beets in 
Colorado, peanuts in Georgia, toma- 
toes in Indiana, sugar cane in Louisi- 
ana, and grapes in Western New 
York got S0¢ a dav extra. The pay 
wasn’t in cash but in canteen cou- 
pons or credit, the latter to be col- 
lected when a prisoner 1s freed. Offi- 
cers can’t be made to work, and few 
volunteer, most being content to sit 
and collect monthly payments run- 


War Prisoners—A Problem in Labor Utilization 


Just how to keep prisoners of war 


ning to $40 a month for those with 
the rank of major or higher. 

Keeping prisoners is an expensive 
business. It costs 624¢ a day each for 
food, plus camp construction costs, 
plus pay and keep of guards who 
average about one to every six prison- 
ers. This week the War Dept. an- 
nounced its intention of putting 
Italians who have been prisoners 


more than six months on their honot. 
This means they'll be allowed to 90 
from camps to places of employmen 
without armed escorts. Few Italian 
have been prisoners here that ! 
and what their work will b 
matter of conjecture. Germans aie 
not mentioned in the order. Japanese 
prisoners don’t count, there being 
only 62 in the U.S. 


. 
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THIS ISN’T NECESSARY 


thought The Skipper would be an asset 
our accounting department, but all he's 
ne is tell us our latitude and longitude !? 


<e i 


ca 


po | 


ou can REN Y e All at sea, gentlemen? No need to be. Even if your 


priority will not permit you to buy Comptometer calculat- 


ing machines these days, you can rent them for limited 


mptometer periods of time. 


* For details on this important and economical service, 
call your local Comptometer Co. representative. Call him 
now! The Comptometer is made only by the Felt & Tarrant 


Manufacturing Co., 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER: 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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PRECISION PARTS 


ACE “PINS” 
ONE ON THE AXIS 


Ss 
Centerless ground to order. 


These highly accurate dowel-pins for 
delicate machines and instruments of 
war—another Ace contribution helping 
to cool-off enemy resistance. 

These vital little pieces of metal are 
typical of what Ace has been able to 
accomplish—the maintaining of an amaz- 
ingly high accuracy op a mass-production 
basis. These dowels in the illustration . . . 
some straight, sorne tapered .. . are all 
custom-made to exacting specifications. 
Ace equipment and Ace ability can turn 
these custom-made dowels out by the 
thousands, ranging in diameter from 
.020” up to 1”... and in length from 4” 
to 8”. Tolerances can be held to within 
.0001” on straight »ins and .00025” on 
tapered pins. 

Ace specializes in small parts and 
assemblies which call for stamping, ma- 
chining, heat-treating, or grinding. If you 
are thinking in terms of present produc- 
tion, Ace does have capacity available 
from time to time. In your post-war 
plans, have an Ace up your sleeve—for 
fast, economical, accurate work. 


The machines and the technique 
to do the “impossible.” 


40, » 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


[Sas 


1211 €. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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creasingly worried over the rising vol- 
ume of government-owned material 
available for sale, which might damage 
domestic markets in postwar years. Con- 
gress may be asked to formulate some 
plan for gradual liquidation. 


Riding Is Rough 


War's vital traffic pounds 
roads out of shape; and that’s 
how they'll stay till money and 
men are available. 


For two years, the freight load on 
highways has been increasing as trucks 
haul war cargoes over the land night and 
day. In those two years, practically no 
new highways have been built and the 
four M’s—manpower, machinery, mate- 
rials, and money needed for mainte- 
nance—have been getting scarcer 
e@ Making Them Last—The condition of 
highways is spotty. All roads deteriorate 
with time and many are showing the 
heavy toll of wartime loads. 

This is hard on trucks which have a 

tough maintenance problem of thes 
own. For the duration, however, our 
road system will have to do, and the 
same goes for city streets. 
@ Arteries Come First—To make them 
last is the job of the state and local high- 
way commissioners and the U. S. Public 
Roads Administration Public Roads 
Commissioner Thomas MacDonald 
warns that 1944 will be the critica] year 
for American highways, the year when 
more breakdowns may be expected. 

Most likely to be maintained are the 
78,000 miles of strategic military roads, 
part of the 345,000 miles of state high- 
way systems. There are 550,000 miles o1 

rimary highways and a total of 3,000,- 
00 miles of rural routes. 
@ Upkeep Drops—Two-thirds of the 31 
states, which answered a PRA query, re- 
port that war has forced them to curtail 
maintenance. Maintenance work in 
these states dropped from 135,000 man- 
months in June, 1941, to 112,000 in 
June, 1942, and to 89,000 in January, 
1943. 

The situation might be worse except 
that many men have been shifted from 
new construction to maintenance. Many 
others, however, are green hands, replac- 
ing experienced workers who have been 
drafted. Most of the luxury work (paint- 
ing lines and signs, weed cutting, etc.) 
has stopped. 

e@ Materials Are Tight-WPB’s limita- 
tion on materials handicaps road work as 
much as manpower shortages. Steel (for 
reinforcing concrete bridges), machinery, 
ships, or cars to transport bituminous 
surfacing, snowplow shovels, tools—all 
are hard to get. In states like California, 
where about 30% of the maintenance 
equipment was privately owned and 


hired by the state, suc! mach. 
longer available becawsc it’s }, 
ports or otherwise working for 
itary. 
© Laws Save Roads—S 
size, weight, and speed of mot 
tend to retard wear th 
But under pressure War 1 
some states have res) 
from Secretary of Con 
and Transportation Dir 
Eastman to relax restrictions 
more severe than the 
national code. 
Trucks are the natural targe: 
who think highways are weany, 
fast and of those who are tripe 
tect the taxpayers’ po: 
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OVER THE HUMP 
This week the salvaged luxuy 
Normandie, ready for repair an 
ting as the USS. Lafayett 
hauled away from New York's 
The historic job of raising and 
ing the fire-scarred hull was 0! 
completed when the Navy took 
plete charge from Merritt, Ch 
& Scott Corp., salvagers. 19 
they've spent 18 months and $ 
000 in retrieving the liner 
burned and sank Feb. 9, 194- 
its river berth, the Lafavette m 
nearby drydocks and refitting 
(BW—Oct.9’43,p16) for com 
into a transport or, perhaps, 4 
at a $15,500,000 added cost. 
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| EVERE OPENS LARGEST MAGKESIU 
1 SHEET AND STRIP ROLLING WILL 
{THE WORLD AT BALTIMORE 


. BALTIMORE, October 1st — Revere Copper and Brass 
pee ang te announces its entrance into magnesium pro- 
uction. It will soon begin operating the largest magnesium 
_ a rolling mill in the world. 
is indeed significant that Revere—the i 
, oldest name 
the entire non-ferrous industry—now becomes peter 
— aren me gerne scale with the newest metallic material 
Whose almos magical lightness and versatili ti 
r of are it ey an epoch-making future. souinnamenes 
weet . } 7 - : , , ce 
See “— oo . : be well said that the pioneering spirit of Paul 
of this evere himself still carries on with all its trail-blazing fame 
Il now be The Company is planning a limited production for the 
immediate future, but will increase the quotas until the 
mill reaches its capacity in January, 1944. 


alarge produce 
drip, and in v 
Iness and applicability 
uly light metal, Revere will 
to serve American industry 1 


i, from aviation to railroads. 
in addition to trans- 


mechanical 
s in textile 


n many 


Some typical uses 
dy various small Thane impectent Allers Clee 
.; reciprocating element ia tae ee 
. - ats ae - e three most c . 
hinery; works of pe -~ Bee sirgg Po sii taal 
Bj honsing bor veggusor he Revere Magnesium “M” will be a magnesium-manganese 
iter frameworks—the possibilities alloy, possessing moderate strength with good — i 
almost endless it would seem. As de- characteristics. ing 
ments ensue, Revere will be ready " ase Re a eR 
apply requirements and offer appro- eager ee sheet on the market, used principally by 
iate technical advice. aaa ane industry. This is a magnesium-aluminum-zinc 
, 1 Development y. ~ 
Bee asia oF 1 ni In addition, Revere Magnesium “FS-1”, a magnesi 
partment of the Magnesium-Aluminum ene. ae eves a na ile 
- , : . i i ‘ ossess 
‘ision at Baltimore will be of material higher maaan sey wil be protien’, Dalai rl p ec 
in working with Feed conor J-1” and, combining with these improved strengths, it will 
solution of any of their particular also possess a good forming quality. 


wufacturing problems. 


Vanufacturers who would know more _— a Te 


the possible adaptability of the various 


loys to their needs, 
COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


ere magnesium a 4 
without obliga- 
Founded by Paul Revere gm 1801 


invited to write us, 
n. Address all inquiries to: 
wa Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. ¥- 
23 
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0. Box 2075, 1301 Wicomico Street, 
ltimore 3, Maryland 
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WAR HITS GASOLINE nain 
In the first nin jes OF 
1943, gasoline con res nee 
dropped in all 3] oads Ri 
ing to the U. S. Publi y and ret 
ministration. Figur. kets - 
percentage decline f1 gram. 
a normal year: be reb 
Alabama man) 
cB (DS Fee pts, elin 
ve Connecticut ...... es, all 
\) Delaware ......... ted area 
x Re ee ee s inter 
‘% Rs Ch cv cma's ea will b 
ba , Bs hie eae, {any cl! 
| ny Illinois Resins sa ts read 
73% at DS Se ci eewes.. 1 
Louisiana 
io. a a , 4 RE PLA 
fin Massachusetts ...... , | 
ed Minnesota Locator 
t e 
om Mississippi nt will b 
ww 
ae Nebraska oo ae which 
4 New Hampshire ...... at Prodt 
in New jersey .......... 4 of the 
c+ New Mexico ......... ted wil 
si New York Bey cite ro BW- 
de @ Why not use flexible shafting? That’s a good question North Dakota .... » Bos city 
- to ask in any design or improvement conference. Because Oregon ce ceeees ir his, th 
within the working limits, there’s NO GOOD REASON Pennsylvania ......... 4 on o! 
why you shouldn’t use Stow Flexible Shafting, and 10 Rhode Island ........ ’ ed OL 
GOOD REASONS why you should. Here they are: — bigwhe ses 9 cupy 
/ 1—makes design cleaner 1 cay uy nll eee 45 — 
2—lowers weight \ IQIMIA . seen. 32 
Washington Sin where 2? mM, 
3—decreases cost West Virginia ae 4] wo 
4— increases sales appeal Wisconsin ........... wee, 4 casi 
5—simplifies assembly Wyoming arene wetiees.> \faior ¢ 
6—speeds production aside 
\xron 


7—reduces service attention 
8—lowers wear, friction, noise 
9—eliminates gears, belts, universals, etc. 


ing and bus associations aren't 1 
worried about this opposition b 


\10— is in step with the trend of tomorrow 


@ Moreover design engineers and technical experts everywhere are 
turning to Stow Flexible Shafting: 1—for safe, easy remote controls; 
2—for light-weight portable production and maintenance tools; and 
3—for simple, one-piece power transmission units that frequently 


they think PRA weighing station: 
their own policing methods are doiy 
good job in keeping damage dow 
@ Rationing’s Effect—Total impost 
highway users in 1942 were $1,321.5 
000 (compared with $1,452,011, 


Whi 


August 


replace combinations of gear trains, sliding joints, universals, belts, 1941), of which $1,071,170,000 wer January 
bearings and housings. highway funds after collection experi Septen 
The full range of possibilities for the application of flexible and diversions. This was $116.22° Septen 
shafting to any specific product is rarely apparent at a glance. Start less than in 1941. and the drop v Octobe 
today to analyze your problems, and be ready to go full speed ahead “J E Ag ea“ Noven 
es scon as the war ends. Write now for much greater this year because of Decen 
a copy of “The How and Why of Flexible wide gas rationing. lenis 
Shafting,” and get a copy for your en- Registrations of both trucks and Febru: 
Gaewing Crpersaent senger cars, meanwhile, have hel March 
despite rationing, use taxes, ODT rc \pril 
~~ lations, and other necessary and wn May 
p al a tale tes essary nuisances. The over-all decreqii June 
- ha a } ly 
a ee Sey of registrations from prewar 19+ July 
grinding, drilling, filing, sand- 042 ©. 0.7% hanes 
ing, polishing. It will often 1943 was | ot al e Senter 
speed up your wor contracts e Figures on Trucks—Truck registra int 
by taking the tool to the job. fell only 2.9%. In the East, where! Data 
i . ° 1 ald 
Used in hundreds of ordnence, war industries (as well as the : B 
oircroft, ship - building and MS oes lncabed a aes oa ase 
ether. wer indutiries. roads) are located, trucks have ¢ . 
creased slightly in the past year, 
1,276,054 to 1,293,466. The countt shown 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTING (Riieioes * 
stow ‘MANUFACTURES The regular federal-aid construct” 
is . " Y program was practically suspended ¢ ood c 
#25 State Street,’ Singhen ing the fiscal year ended June 30. Th¢jifte to 
Inventors and Developers of Flexible Shafting was no new authorization of funds, iched 
funds left from previous years were 
sines 
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fr improvements that have direct 
conificance. The only roads built 
main! eaccess routes to war iIn- 
oe or to timber and mineral re- 
we needed for war production. 
vads Rate High—Highway construc- 
nd rehabilitation will be in the top 
kets of the postwar public works 
vam. Not only many existing roads 
rhe rebuilt, but the job of modern- 
. many of them (widening pave- 
s, eliminating excessive grades and 
es, and rerouting to detour con- 
ted areas—work which was, in many 
. interrupted by the coming of the 
will be resumed. 
any cities and states have their blue- 
nts ready. 


¥ PLANT FOR WACO 


gation of the Southwest’s new tire 
nt will be Waco. General Tire & Rub- 
which has got the approval of the 
»; Production Board for the construc- 
of the new facilities which it is esti- 
ted will cost approximately $5,500,- 
BW —Oct.2’43,p18), has picked the 
ath) city. 
This, the only part of a wartime ex- 
pion of tire production that will be 
ited outside existing tire centers, is 
occupy a 225-acre site and will have 
proximately 250,000 sq. ft. of floor 
xe. When working at capacity pro- 
tion, it will employ approximately 
)} workers and have an output of 
5) casings daily. 
\ajor expansion of tire-making facili- 
_aside from this Texas plant, will be 
\kron and Los Angeles. 


Burlap Is Plentiful | War Winners at Work 


There’s enough to bag all 
farm products but Maine pota- 
toes. U. S. still controls imports, 


but industry governsdistribution. | 


With the single exception of Maine 

potatoes, the well-dressed farm commod- 
ity will wear East Indian burlap to mar- 
ket this season, just as in the good old 
days of peace. Even the lordly Aroostook 
7. might have been accommodated 
if there had not been a record crop for 
which government agencies did not make 
provision in time. 
@ Too Many Spuds—The trade figures 
that Maine potatoes will require 70,- 
C00,000 bags of 50-Ib. capacity. There 
are roughly 40,000,000 burlap and cot- 
ton bags available. Remaining possibil- 
ity is paper bags. Paper priorities for 
bags of this type are free enough, but in 
the brief time remaining, it is doubtful 
that manufacturers can meet the de- 
mand. 

Before the development of the mod- 
ern tough kraft bag, paper could not 
possibly have been put to such use. 
Even after a fiber of sufficient strength 
was provided, there remained the prob- 
lem of ventilation. Potatoes, like many 
other farm products, have to “breathe”’ 
—that is, they must receive air through 
the texture of the container or they 
spoil. 

@ Perforated Bag—Formerly paper bags 
kept out air, were useless for long-time 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing 
August, 1939 ....... 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941*...... 97.8 100.7 
September ......... 110.8 110.8 
September, 1942.... 1266 125.8 
OR: et Satis fui 129.6 125.9 
November ......... 131.1 125.9 
December ......... 132.7 _ - 1259 
January, 1943....... 133.0 125.9 
rere 133.6 326.2 
_ dearer si. bes 
aes are 140.6 127.9 
ee ES 143.0 127.9 
sn MEE Pee eee 141.9 1279 
Oe ee 139.0 128.6 
Re ee ee 137.2. 128.9 
seplembeF ok... sss 137.4 131.5 


—. 


Data: U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 == 
* Base month of NW LB’s “Little Steel” formula. 


Fuel, Ice, House Total 

& Elec- Fur Cost of 
Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
106.8 103.7 112.0 105.0 108.1 
108.0 106.2 23.6 111.4 117.8 
108.0 106.2 23.7 111.8 119.0 
108.0 106.2 123.9 112.7 119.8 
108.0 106.3 124.1 112.8 120.4 
108.0 107.3 23.3 sae 120.6 
108.0 107.2 124.1 113.6 121.0 
108.0 107.4 124.5 114.5 122.8 
108.0 107.5 124.8 114.9 124.1 
108.0 107.6 125.1] 115.3 125.1 
108.0 107.7 125.4 115.7 124.8 
108.0 107.7 125.4 115.9 123.8 
108.0 107.7 1260 116.5 123.2 
108.0 107.7 126.3 117.0 123.7 


100. 


ptember’s 0.5 point rise in living 
sts reverses a three-month decline. 
wd costs, which had been dropping 
¢ to rollbacks and seasonal factors, 
hed up. Most important, introduc- 
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tion of autumn lines accelerated the 
previous rise in clothing prices. House 
furnishings and miscellaneous items 
continued to advance, while rent and 
fuel costs held stable. 


You've provided strict air-raid rou- 
tines for her and other workers in your 
plant. No bombs yet! But what of 
germ-raids — flu, colds, ills that repeat- 
edly take toll in production? The best 
of tested protection is individual, clean 
paper drinking cup service at every 
fountain. 


Going great guns in a war plant! And 
tomorrow the doctor may send him 
home—a flu victim. Don’t let that hap- 
pen. Stop the “flu-bug”’ by providing 
clean paper drinking cups at all water 
fountains in your plant. It will repay 
you as a manufacturer — and as an 
American! 


AJAX AERO 
Sanitery Pager Drinking Cpe 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. | | 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. WW 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco i i 


Divisions of ~~ 
United States Envelope Co. 


Envelopes . Trantparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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_ A part in this 
‘Twin Machine Gun 
Mount may make the Farm 

Tractor of Tomorrow 


Those heavy-calibre twin 
machine guns that PT-boats 
carry on a single gun mount are 

easier to manipulate because of it. When 
the war is over, it may give farm-type 
tractors new efficiency. It is the Tor- 


makes the switch-back 
to goods for peacetime living 

and enjoyment, more and more 
of the things you normally buy will 
be better products, thanks to the Needle 
Bearing. 


rington Needle Bearing. 


There are many products whose de- 
sign and performance stand to benefit in 
postwar by this unique anti-friction bear- 
ing with its unusual combination of 


features. Vacuum cleaners will take 
up less room. ..adding machines will 
require less attention... motor 
boats will consume less fuel. Your 
air sedan will owe some of its light 
weight, handiness and long range 
to the Needle Bearing. 


Until the war is won, of course, 
all of Torrington’s production of 
bearings is ear-marked for essential 
equipment. But when industry 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


NOT TO MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS 
that require bearings—with postwar 
designs in mind: This is the feature-combination 
which distinguishes the Needle Bearing. Consider 
the unusual manufacturing and sales advantages of: 
1. Small size 
2. Light weight 
3. High load capacity 


4, Efficient lubrication 

5. Ease of installation 

6. Low cost 
Preliminary information on types, sizes and ratings, 
and a list of typical Needle Bearing applications 
will be found in Catalog No. 121. Write for copy. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


fORRINGTON H/FF DLE BEARINGS 
¢ 
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UNIVERSAL RAIL CARS 


Eliminating the big task of teyg 
ing foreign railroad gages to fit } 
rolling stock—as the Nazis did in 


| sia—American troops abroad hay, 


justable rail cars. Typical is the m 
gage motorcar which can be char 
to any width trom a very narrow 
in.) to a wide gage (66 in.) in only 
minutes. This is done by teset 
side rails containing the axle bex 
(above) and attached to the car f 
by twelve body bolts. Produced 
Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., for the } 
tary Railway Service, the car is cap 
of hauling ten men and pullin 
string of small adjustable flat cars 


storage of such products. Recent 
new type paper bag has been introda 
which 1s claimed to be satisfacton 
this purpose. It has perforations w! 
allow passage of air and has four 
construction which gives it unu 
strength. 

@ On Equal Footing—Executives of 
burlap industry say they don’t fear 
ton competition after the war, butt 
admit that paper will give them a 
for their money. 

Pricewise, cotton and burlap are 1 
on almost equal footing. But but 
bags are stronger, have a higher se 
hand value, are adaptable to more m 
erous secondary uses. Moreover. 
cotton and burlap quotations subside 
peacetime levels, burlap ought to 1g 
its former price advantage ; 

Cost of paper bags now is about 
of cotton or burlap. 

e Burlap Crisis Past—Price ceiling 
burlap remain and Uncle Sams Dete 
Supplies Corp still buys al) the but 
for this market, but there are no 9 
ernment restrictions on the use of 9 
lap for packaging foods (BW —Sep.- 
p65). Proof that the crisis im but 
is past lies in the Burlap Import 
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soup formed Sept. 16 to handle the 
tribution of all burlap “now owned 
nq hereafter imported” by the DSC. 
he group set up a Central Burlap Of- 
«in New York. Operations are un- 
a management committee elected by 


he importers. 
The Intermediary—The Central Bur- 
» Office is the intermediary between 
be DSC and the sap It handles re- 
wipt of cargoes at the docks, inspects, 
ds, warehouses, and files claims. 
Fach bag manufacturer holding WPB 
rtiicates submits to the central of- 
ten days before the first of cach 
month his requirements for that month. 
There is no chance of his fudging be- 
muse the office and the WPB have rec- 
nds of his orders during 1938, 1939, 
bd 1940, hence can gage his actual 
needs. 
Scaled to Supply—From all these re- 
ims, the central office compiles total 
requirements every month and deter- 
mines how demand meshes with supply, 
jeasuring available burlap of each type 
against orders for that type. The office 
then notifies the manufacturer what his 
prorata share of each type is and what 
substitutions can be made. Brokers op- 
ste as before, obtaining orders from 
ag makers and placing them with im- 
porters who are members of the central 
group 
So far this experiment in industrial 
«lf-rationing is working well. The trade 
would have preferred that the govern- 
ment order less heavyweight burlap cloth 
in India and more lightweight 

As it is, supplies run about two-thirds 
heavy. The trade needs two-thirds light. 
This means that manufacturers and buy- 
es will have to employ grades that are 
unnecessarily weighty and must pay un- 
necessarily high prices for them. But 
atisfaction over the improvement in 
supply outweighs minor annoyances. 
¢Sandbag Needs Filled—The govern- 
ment probably fell into this error 
through its original buying for military 
purposes First rush of U. S. war orders 
was for heavy burlap to be used in sand- 
bags for breastworks and fortifications 
(and to a lesser extent for camouflage 
netting). 

It is said that after the government 
had all the sandbags it needed, it con- 
tinued to place orders for heavy burlap. 
Nobody knows how many million sand- 
bags the government has resting in its 
warehouses. 

*Not Suited for Foods—Why not re- 
kase these bags for potatoes or other 
foods now that there appears small 
necessity for using the bags in defend- 
ing the country? There are two reasons: 

First, since sand is heavy, sandbags 
ae only 14x 20 in., too small for farm 
products. Second, the bags have been 
dipped in copper sulphate (commonly 
talled blue vitriol or bluestone) to pre- 
vent mildew and rot. These compounds 
ae poison, and even if they were safe 


t 
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WITH TORRINGTON —BANTA 


te 
** 


MACHINING GIANT CASTINGS to precision limits is simplified by this horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machine built by The Ohio Machine Tool Company. 44 Needle Rollers provide anti- 
friction performance in the pilot bearing of the transmission, contributing to the smooth, stable 
and precise performance of this behemoth among machine tools. Needle Bearings in all types 
and sizes from one-quarter inch to over seven inches in diameter for virtually all needs are 


available from Torrington. 
| 


MARKING SERIAL NUMBERS on thousands of 
metal parts or marking graduations on measur- 
ing instruments are two of the accomplish- 
ments of this versatile marking machine built 
by the Noble and Westbrook Manufacturing 
Company. In the photograph a worker is mark- 
ing aircraft engine cylinder barrels. For ease of 
rotation a high capacity Needle Bearing carries 
the mandrel which holds the work. 


WATER FLOWING AT HALF-TON PRESSURES 
is controlled by this valve made by the 
Bailey Meter Company—part of the system 
feeding water to a high pressure boiler which 
serves a 60,000-kwh turbine in an electric 
generating plant. Here again Needle Bearings 
have been incorporated in the design to give 
the ease of operation for which this valve 
is noted. 


1F YOUR NEED IS FOR LARGE BEARINGS Torrington-Bantam’s experience in the 
design and manufacture of outsize bearings is of special value. Or if you have a 
bearing problem which calls for special treatment, the experience of Torrington 
engineers in the design and application of every major type of anti-friction bearing 
can help you. TURN TO TORRINGTON for expert counsel. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrincron Bearincs 


STRAIGHT ROLLER » TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
BANTAM 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


BEARINGS DIVISION 
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Machinists! 


The physical limitation of age, 
the lack of strength in the 
woman's slender frame are en- 
tirely offset by the ‘Budgit’ Elec- 
tric Hoists which lift heavy 
parts for them to machine. 


Older men and women now 
replace strong men and are 
able to produce the maximum 
in quality and quantity—and 
on a low cost basis. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists banish all 
fear of strained backs, over- 
fatigue or even worse compli- 
cations. The strength, skill 
and will of the operators are 
no longer wasted on weight 
lifting. 


The ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist 
is portable. It can be lifted 
carried and installed by one 
man. [here are no installation 
costs for the moment it is 
hung up and plugged in, it is 
ready to serve. 


Wherever there is a shortage 
of man-power, consider the use 
of ‘Budgit’ Hoists with women, 
older men—or young ones. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists | 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 200 
lbs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in For information, 


,» use, 


write for Bulletin 266. 


um: BUDGI : 
‘ie Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ANNING 


B rs o = aw-Box’' Cranes, “Budgit’ and ‘Load 
l Ho and othér lifting sp sities. Makers of 
As oft Gauges, Han k Valves, Consolidated 
Saf and Relief Valv Industrial 


es and ‘American’ 
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for food storage, the chemical would 
impart an unwholesome smell to the 
contents. 


If the sandbags escape war service, 
their future use probably will be in 
dams and levees to hold back river 
floods. 


e Shipping Is Easier—Main factor in re- 
lieving the burlap crisis was the casier 
shipping situation created by opening 
the Mediterranean. While there now is 
plenty of transportation, there is trouble 
at Calcutta, center of the industry. 

The mills which weave the burlap 
cloth are suffering from a shortage of 
coal due to railway washouts that were 
not repaired = enough. Also Cal- 
cutta is the heart of the famine now 
raging in India, and starvation 1s taking 
its toll of workers. During the week of 
Oct. 10-17, some 2,150 persons died in 


eens 
* J 


ES 
WATER LOGGING 


By unique amphibious logging oper- 
ations, northeastern Texas “‘Jumber- 
jacks” are recovering perfectly sound 
pine timber that has lam under water 
70 years. Their “ is the shallow 
Sabine River on which pioneer lum- 
bermen floated logs to a sawmill near 


forest” 


Calcutta; the normal d« 
weckly. 

@ Favored Wrapping—By:\,)’, , 
virtues of strength and lo ty 
the favorite wrapping ar 


LA] ng 
tile of the wholesale trade. The } 
uses about half a billion pounds a 
mal years. Nearly all our imports 
from the steaming delta the Can 


Estimates of India’s harvested jute, 
for this year run to 8,500,000 bales 
400 Ib. each). This is about 1 1ormal 
Jute is the fiber of the jute plant 
burlap is the cloth woven from it. \ 
of our imports are of the cloth, 
rives here in bales of 2,000 yd. each 
many widths and weights. U.§ , 
cut, print, and sew the bag ot 
there are only 90 to 100 of they , 
makes control through the centr 
dustry committee fairly simple 


Kilgore, Droughts in those days, hi 
ever, left valuable timber deposit 
the riverbed where the, 
ever since—preserved apparenth 
the pine’s resin. Already the river 
yielded 300,000 b.ft. of lumber 
simple methods requiring onl 
cable truck-1 


winch to snake logs ashore (bel 


have | 


(above) and a 
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]\TIL this war is won, saving min- 
utes here may mean saving lives on 
lant battlefields — and the railroads are 
nly king minutes count. 


every minute of the day and night, they 


ee 


their runs somewhere in 


America. 
Every minute of the day and night, railroad 
men — modern minutemen — are at work on 
the biggest job in transportation history — 
to meet the nation’s need. 


ryeeve a million and one-third tons 


Fy BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


<gpw@ereight a distance of one mile — 
of it military weapons and 


Railroad work is essential work — 
war work. 


lies and the raw materials, the food and 
Hnecessary to keep production going at 


PEERED speed. 


> minute of the day and night, the rail- 
is keep track of the movement of 
0,000 freight cars — marshaling them 
tre they’re needed—keeping them moving. 


minute, day and night, fifteen new 
ight trains are made up and started on 
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DECEMBER 10 “’CLOSING DATE’ FOR CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. This 
year — when war traffic has first call on all shipping 
services — it is more important than ever to send your 
Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them securely, 


address them right and get them started (to points 
in the United States and Canada) by December 10. 


ottatlon 


*% 


AMERICAN RaiLroaps 


> au UNITED FOR vicTorRY L_< 
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The Boston 
Symphony 


is a great war-effort program 
* 


LISTEN TO IT... AND 
YOU WILL UNDERSTAND WHY 


* 


Li PAN ALLEY is ‘beating its 
brains out’’ working on a war song... 


Yet, the most inspiring musical 
theme of this war 

came from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 


Great music—symphonies, fugues, 
has real power to stir 
the spirit—to refresh, to inspire... 


tone poems 


That’s why the Boston Symphony 

under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky—offering the world’s 
great music played by America’s 
No. | Symphony—is a great war- 
effort program. 


Following a short late-summer re- 
cess, the Boston Symphony is again 
Blue Network— 
every Saturday evening from 8:15 
to 9:15 p.m., EWT. 


heard over The 


The Blue invites you to tune in and 
enjoy it. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IS AVAILABLE 
FOR SPONSORSHIP 


A great war-effort program makes an un- 
usual sponsorship opportunity . . . partic- 
ularly for a leading American corporation 
to do stand-out institutional and public 
relations “‘job.’’ We are offering both 
Facilities and Program as a package— 
at an extraordinarily advantageous price. 


May we send you the details? 


She PilueNetuork 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD - SAN FRANCISCO 
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the V for Victory ~ 


Rails Look Ahead 


Two railroad companies 
invest in glider manufacturing 
facilities, in anticipation of a big 
future for air-borne freight. 


Railroad interests, snifing the winds 
of the future, are coming into the open 
with plans for air-borne freight 

The Alleghany Corp., which has large 

holdings in Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate, and Pere Marquette, revealed re- 
cently that it has acquired all the com- 
mon stock of General Aircraft Corp. 
The latter company is the nation’s sec- 
ond largest manufacturer of gliders, has 
substantial contracts for freight and 
troop transports from the Army (BW— 
Sep.11°43,p106). 
e GATX to Build Gliders—Last week, 
Aviation News reported that General 
American Transportation Corp. had 
launched Airborne ‘Transport, Inc., 
which will manufacture large troop glid- 
ers on the West Coast. General Ameri- 
can Transportation is a $100,000,000 
outfit. Its symbol, GATX, is affixed to 
some 55,000 tank cars, refrigerator cars, 
and other special types of freight cars, 
which it constructs and leases for use on 
railroads. 

Announcement that GATX will build 
gliders is especially significant, because 
it marks the company’s second invasion 
of the air transport field. Early in 1939, 
GATX bought control of Barkley-Grow 
Aircraft, Detroit. It was a small venture 
which was to be the testing ground for 
large operations. 
© Cooperation Plan Proposed—There- 
after GATX issued a “study and a plan 
for the participation of the American 
railroads in air freight operations.” It 


: 
NO 


Kets 


| Set up by local business men to halt migration of town folk to wat plant 
| Stillwater (Minn.) War Industries, Inc., has 150 employees and ended ! 
| year with $5,000 profit—which was sent to the U.S. Treasury. 


~™"'| 8 oS 
“@;* : 


proposed that the air! 


. : i€S and 
riers join in an effort to devel 
goes to the utmost. GATX : 

s ug 


provide liaison management for 
operative system. The railroads 
ered the idea, but the airlines ay 
cold shoulder. GATX than 
posed of its aviation holdings. 7 
rent venture into the manut 
gliders indicates that 


ders im t never | 
faith in air transport. 


Keep Custome 


Small-town business 
tired of losing populations 
production centers, now 
plant all their own. 


Business men in Stillwater, 
noticed that their 7,000 neighba 
customers began to trickle away, 
at first, but faster and faster as ¢ 
war industries beckoned with tey 
pay checks during the first few 
of the war production boom t 
off by Pearl Harbor. 

To reverse this local trend an 
save its individual business ente 
from stagnation, Stillwater went 
huddle with itself and came out i 
1942, with articles of incorporat 
a wartime work-making organi 
Stillwater War Industries, Inc 
e@ Check for Uncle Sam—Busines 
put up $50,000 to get the « 
started. It has been so successf 
comply with its wartime nonp 
icy, the little corporation recent! 
the U. S. Treasury a check for 
year’s excess of receipts over expe 
$5,000. 

At the start, Stillwater W 
tries had no plant, no equipme: 
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AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH in the laboratories of the National Advisory 
mittee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Va., uses Ciné-Kodak to study air- 
and air currents—through “smokeflow movies’ made in wind tunnels— 


\ 
i i= 


YTO SECRET WEAPONS 
Cineelodalke — which stretches gplit-seconds tre minutes 


TORKING BLIND” .. . trying to im- 

prove a plane or gun or projectile 
h moves so fast you can’t see it . . . is 
sarily a slow, fumbling business. In 
of war, not good enough... 


tunately, back in 1932, Kodak made 

ble to our best engineering and sci- 
ic brains a new kind of eye . . . which 
i see what goes on at blinding speed 
ut mechanized, electrified world. 


his eye Was a movie camera for taking 
sinds of pictures a second—which 


i then be shown at normal movie 


dof 16 pictures a second. It “mag- 
i time.” In the resulting movies, ac- 
which had actually occurred in a split- 
id was stretched into minutes. 


search scientists used these cameras 
lp develop faster airplanes, more 
ful motors. And, with the approach 
w, to find out why a machine gun 
med”—and fix it; to “take the bugs 
if the recoil mechanisms of bigger 
‘o pack a more effective “train of 


NOT “OLD FAITHFUL,” but “stills” enlarged 
from movies made at 2500 pictures a second, 
showing the comparative efficiency of two de- 
signs in fuel injection jets. The superior dis- 
tribution of fuel from the jet at the right— 
invisible without the movies—is the type of 
small improvement which helps our men 
write America’s fighting record in the air. 


\ 


and fuel combustion in aircraft engine cylinders. These movies, showing 
what the eye can’t see, lead to design refinements—in aircraft and engines— 
which “pay out’ when the guns begin to chatter or the bombs find their mark. 


see 4 MOVE CUINE/A— 


fire” into a contact bomb . . . examples are 


numbered in hundreds. 


Your 16-mm. home movie Ciné-Kodak 
was the “jumping-off place” in designing 
Eastman’s super-speed movie camera, 
which takes 3,000 pictures a second—the 
film streaking through at over 50 miles 
an hour. The “shutter” is a spinning 
“prism”—speed 90,000 r.p.m. 

At this incredible speed, this Ciné-Kodak 
makes good movies—with standard 16- 
mm. films, Kodachrome included, and has 
become a most effective military tool . . . 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER MAJOR HENDERSON? .. . how Major 
Lofton Henderson, USMC, flew his crippled 
bomber right down onto the Jap carrier's 
deck? And how his name was given to that 
bomb-scarred field on Guadalcanal? It is a 
stern example for us at home. 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through Photography 


Ly roscopic Com/asses 
fot 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


How fo get office work 
done well, quickly, 
and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 
factors 
actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
and a 
? Here is a book to give you quick answers to 

methods 
control—modern 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 


£ 
a 
a 


latest 


today—shortage of help , 


reen hands; tension 
nd costs 
ll these 


tips 


more 


problems—the direct 
on planning and 


and routines. 
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more work to do and 


rising curve of errors 


of analysis—the 


time- and 


Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


iow to get more 


office production 


Shows how to analyze the office organ- 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- 
vidual worker, and the individual 


work or service routine, for the con- 
tribution of each to the efficient, 
economical output of the office 
Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 

How to plan work routines is covered 
in detail, with keys to the balancing 
of time, elimination of waste steps, 
effective utilization of equipment, and 
all other factors that saliebes results 
Gives specific suggestions for the im- 
»rovement of correspondence, calcu- 
— work, record-keeping, filing, 
messenger service, etc. 

Includes hiring, testing, and training 
of employees, office arrangement and 
lighting, ete.—-everything to make 
this a constantly useful study and 
reference manual for the office man- 
ager. 
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469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
—choose the right person for the right job—bring up 
production without “driving’’—standardize set-ups and 
procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
causes of wasted time, effort, and materials—you will 
find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
you, in this book. Brings a scientific approach to the 
practice of office management, giving the reader keys to 
the analysis of his organization and procedures, and 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
controlling the measures needed to correct weaknesses, 
improve output, and reduce costs. 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


jeseeseseeeSEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON “*sesssseeq 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
Send me Leffingwell and Robinson’s Textbook of Office 
Management for 10 days’ examination on apyroval. In 10 
days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 
Name .... 
Address 
City OME Btate. 2... cccrccccccccscscccccccccccssccgcees ‘ 
Position sees 
COG oo cecsccise 


Only paid officer of Stillwater's 
time nonprofit concern is |. A. Gog 
(left), candy manufacturer who 
as general manager. He runs his 
plant in spare time. 


working force, no contracts. The } 
ers laid acquisitive eyes on an old} 
ing abandoned 30 years before y 
the state prison moved to new quar 
it became the plant. Town and , 
tryside were combed for idle mach 
and so equipment was assembled, 
the machine owners were hired 
erators. 

@ Specialties Developed — Begin 
with a small subcontract, the | 
has worked itself gradually into 
cialized channel—subcontracting 


ricating, processing, and puipt 


and movable conveyors f 
gravel crushing machine Reco 


used in building military 1 
ports. 
Now 150 Stillwater war w 
cluding ex-butchers, bakers, 
men who have been 
for their new jobs, work two | 
shifts, six days a week, and « 
have spread out into several bu 
the abandoned prison site. 
@ Its Officers—John R. Stoltze, pr 
pal financial backer and president-t 
urer of Stillwater War Industries, 
dairy products manufacturer and fan 
J. A. Goggin, general manager, | 
candy manufacturer. They say that 
serious thought has been given to p 
war operations, but in view of the 
vestment and the jobs involved, t 
reflected it would be a shame t 
their war baby die at the end of | 
tilities. 


LOBSTER PRODUCTION OF 


The manpower shortage is the m 
reason behind the curtailed produc 
of lobster. A second is the high 
and heavy storms which have s 
away much valuable equipment 4 
season. Replacement of these loss 
a costly proposition, particularly in 
case of rope. 

A good lobster pot or trap could 


a (Of 
hac 
dsun 


ned 


K 0 
jongs 
)., m 
locat 
ean ¢ 


special 
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it costs $4 or $5. 

wward of 80% of the total supply 
»< from Nova Scotia where the sea- 
has just closed. Of sources in the 
‘ted States, Massachusetts supplies 
~ New York 22%, the Midwest 
~ Maine 10%, and other locali- 
1% 


aq 

be Massachusetts 1942 catch (1,- 
000 Ib.) had an estimated valuation 
400,243, off more than 500,000 Ib. 
1941. This year production is ex- 
ted to show no improvement over 


figure. 

onsolidated Lobster Co. (wholesale) 
nes increased transportation charges, 
of young lobstermen to the war ef- 
high price of shipping facilities for 
nt retail prices. Hardwood sugar 
1nS his @irels, formerly purchased at 90¢, cost 
50. Cost of transporting the barreled 
ters to market has tripled in some 
tances. 

OPA price ceilings affect only frozen 
ster. They do not apply to fresh 
ster since there is no set production 
atch on them. 


il on the Water 


Rubber chief rallies irate 
gelenos to ignore fumes from 
adiene plant, promising new 
uipment to end nuisance. 


water's 
|. A. Go 


W ho §e 


Recognizing nothing like the weather 
atopic for conversation, Los Angeles 
had something to talk about since 
duummer when its butadiene plant 
ned and brought with it the durable 
ic of fumes. The butadiene plant 
fongs to the Southern California Gas 
), makes butadiene from petroleum, 
lated near the center of town, and 
yan emitting fumes as soon as it was 


tze, prigggpened last summer. 

ident-trafflike Onions—The fumes are a white, 
istries, im, dry fog, hanging in the streets 
ind fan weather conditions are right. 
ager, ev have little odor, but cause the eyes 


ay that water and smart, like onions, with 
en to pi more harm. They are unpredictable 
of the jee this morning, gone by noon—and 
sIved, re been strongly in evidence even 
ume tof tmes when the plant was not in 
nd of peation. 
Public protests soon created the 
tadiene controversy.” The public, 
N OFFER mayor, the city council, and the 
mty supervisors sought to have the 
» the mance stopped, while the gas com- 
productiiay and the federal rubber authorities 
\igh Wile to operate the plant at a ratio that 
ave SWMBuld produce the most butadiene 
ment { tout fumes, 
c loseqiiPant Redesigned—Meanwhile, engi- 
irly 1 Ts redesigned the plant to operate 
a closed heat exchanger system, 
» could ch would eliminate the fumes en- 
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in prewar days for 90¢ to $1. ‘To- | 
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- WHEN YOU LOOK 4 : 
= THE FUTURE 
‘ | LOOK TO THE 


| Pacitic 
| 


ae ee 


7 i great Pacific Basin, embracing some of the richest areas 
in the world, thrills men of vision who look to tomorrow. In 
your imagination rim the Pacific: Central and South America 
...Australia...The Indies...The Orient...Russia.., Alaska... 
British Columbia...our own Pacific States. 


Each is rich in natural or man-made wealth today. Each prom- 
ises far greater riches through the developments of tomorrow. 


California— itself a market of more than 7,500,000 people 
and America’s gateway to the east...to all the lands of the 
Pacific—must occupy 2 most important position in this Pacific 
world of the future. 


Bank of America serves this great market through branches in 
more than 300 cities and towns. In war and in peace, this bank 
has a unique capacity to serve or represent any businessman 
or banker, however broad his interests. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL TRYSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQU. are available th authorized banks 
and agencies. They 


3 are accept everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 
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Group Insurance 

can be tailored to 

meet your special 
requirements. 


LIFE + PENSION 
ACCIDENT - 


SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


ATNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY — 
Founded in 1850 = Hartford, Connecticut 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


it, 1 
eee aL 
a 


h six 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


New York - PHILADELPHIA - Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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_ RUBBER SAVERS 


tion. It was promised for December. 
The gas company maintained that 
| same fumes were coming from other 
| war plants, as well as from motor car 
exhausts, but admitted the need for 
better equipment. Washington officials 
admitted that the fumes were unpleas- 
ant, but insisted they were not harmful 
and said the butadiene from this plant 
made 20,000 military tires daily, and 
that with the synthetic rubber program 
| still behind, every pound was needed. 
| Shutting down even for a day cost out- 
put in restarting 
eSuit Brought Results—Finally, on 
Oct 20, the city filed an injunction 
| suit against the gas company, asking 


| tirely. But that takes time for installa- 


that the plant be closed it be 
Rubber Director Bradley 
from Washington to talk 
its mayor, council, and 
big meeting. 

Dewey talked turkey A 
it. He said that the plant 
the military program beca it woes 
only source of butadiene { the wi 
Southern California synthetic ry 
dustry, a group of plant that 
petroleum into finished 
citizenry had been told 


7 


down the plant for a fey 
wouldn’t matter much one way o 
other. 


@ Dewey’s Promise—Dewe 
with the outcry against fun 


High on the list of ingenious wartime 
transport systems are those operated 
by Tennessee Copper Co., and North- 
erm Pump Co. From its main works 
at Copperhill, Tennessee Copper runs 
a 15-mile railroad to connect far-flung 
mills and mines. Rolling stock con- 


sists of a specially built gas locomotis 
(above) and three cars. At Minnear 
lis, Northern Pump has a new ft 
tiolley service for hauling workes 
from the city to its plant near Fridley 
Equipment (below) and 2.5 miles 

track were purchased from Minneapq 
hs, Anoka & Cayuna Range Ry. whic 
discontinued passenger runs. 


_ — 
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| 4 THIS FIGHTING MAN’S 


é 


l il = (| FOR YEARS... 


(Le ~ “eI WORDS WILL ECHO 


tty ° P P 
anon It’s a simple tribute he paid to the steady chug of 


Incapa his diesel generating plant...a soldier’s praise for 
ew fri nag a buddy that doesn’t let him down... 


worketimmes . _ ‘ ’ ; : But he put his finger on one of the foremost advan 
ridley 4 . = . F tages of diesel power. Our diesels start easily, run 
* economically in spite of abuse and a minimum of 
maintenance. They just keep going... 

In a few years, these words will echo from farmers, 
and shippers, and boat owners... from mine opera- 
tors and building contractors and loggers... from 
industrial plants—perhaps even automobile and air- 
craft manufacturers. 


Now—if your plans call for turning a wheel in any 

. of these markets, economically and safely — and keep- 

ing that wheel turning, let us plan with you. 5 
horsepower to 2000. 

Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leg- 
gett Avenue, New York 59, N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel 
Engine Company, Edwards Company, Edwards Air- 
craft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


niles 
ineapa 
. whic 


DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Diesel Engines, 5 10 2000 h.p » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators » Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units 
Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined deluxe 
Railway Motor Trains * Diesel Locomotives 
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Your newest trainee can’t forget 
these “safety goggles”— they're built-in 


Extra convenience, 
efficiency, safety, 
With this 


Delta 
Too! Grinder 


Delta's patented Twin-Lite safety shields 
minimize the risk to the most inexpe- 
rienced operator. They increase efficiency 
and accuracy by flooding the work with 
light . . . on both sides and face of the 
wheel . . . at all times, regardless of gen- 
eral lighting conditions in the shop. 
This is just one of many features which give 
you the finest working combination on the 
market — regardless of price. Simple, easily 
adjusted attachments for drill grinding, etc.... 
See your Delta industrial distributor — then 
install one of these efficient machines, for 
creditable results. Send for Delta catalog. | 


Specifications 


Safety shields: Double thickness shatter-proof glass. 
Two lamps wired to motor switch. Wheel guards 
meet strict safety regulations of Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission. 

Tool rests fully machined, accurate. Fully adjustable, 
easily detached. 

Wheels: Absolutely true and vibrationless for accu- 
rate, satisfactory results. Balanced to 1/100-inch 
ounce. 

Size: One-inch face by 7-inch diameter, ¥-inch 
hole. 
Type: 60N and 46M aluminous oxide. 


Bearings: Precision double-sealed New Departure 
ball bearings — lubricated for life, protected 
against damage from abrasive dust. 

Heavy Base: 141/,” x 15!/.”. Tool rests 39” from floor, 

Price complete f.o.b. Milwaukee, (depending on type 
of motor required). $72.00 to $89.50. A-1-A 
priority required. 


Bench Model 
Price complete (d di ~ 


Tear out and Majj Z type of motor required) f.0. 
° 


Milwaukee, $56 to $65.75. 
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y THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘901M E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 


’ 
Please send me your new catalog givi 
DRILL ! full details on the Delta Tool Grinder pm ! 
PRESSES | your full line of low-cost machine tools. i 


GRINDERS | Name POSitiONoceeceeeeue | 


CUT-OFF J 
MACHINES © Cc 


MILWAUKEE Bora 
Machine Tools ites tea 1 
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it had made Washingto 
there was really a prob 
nounced that new equipn 
operating earlier than exp: 
1. And he promised that : 
would shut down the pla 
without court proceedings 
Before Dewey finished 
had drawn up and passed : ition 
withdraw its injunction sui: 
Los Angeles carries on 


Sealskins Sold 


St. Louis auction move 
17,000 furs as sealing resumed 
with record haul despite pre 
ence of Japs in North Pacific 


St. Louis played host this week, af 
has semiannually for many years. to 4 


only Alaskan sealskin auction in 4 
world. Only 17,525 skins went on 4 
block at the Fouke Fur Co., despite 
record harvest of fur seals this year 


most under the very noses of the Japa 
ese invaders of the Aleutian islands. 

The 117,164 skins which the | 
government's sealing expedition brough 
back from the Pribilof islands of § 
Paul and St. George last month cons 
tuted the greatest harvest since 19] 
But it will take months to dress and dy 
them, so they will be offered at sor 
future auction. 
@ Large Attendance—This year’s sale re 
resented skins from the 1941 cate 
(None were taken in 1942 becanse | 
the war.) Breadth of interest 
skins was shown by the fact that 15 
buyers attended Monday's  auct 
(against 50 to 60 in normal times). Buf 
due to OPA’s price cuts on Saturday, th 
auction brought in only about $75\),' 
some 60% of the amount 
offered. 

The OPA rollbacks amounted 4 
13.7% to 19.4% from the ceilings pr 
viously in effect. 

@ Skipped 1942 Harvest—Responsil 
in large part for the big haul this ye 
was the military uncertainty whic | 
shrouded the seals’ only _ breeding 
ground in 1942 and which made it a 
visable to skip the harvest until tg 
enemy was driven out. This | 

greater number of three- and four-year 
old bulls for. the 1943 expedition, whi! 
began sealing operations in the Pribilot 
last May. ; 

Under the treaty of 1911 (U. 5 
Russia, Japan, Canada, England), nego 
tiated with a view to rebuilding th 
vastly depleted herd, the hunting 0 
seal upon the open sea was outlawed 
and the herd was placed in custody 0 
the U. S. government. Since that time 
the herd has been increased throug 
rigorous conservation measures fr0! 
about 123,600 to more than 2,500.00 


.: 
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four-veal THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which chal- 
ion, which lenges comparison with any other in the fluorescent field, is 
ie Pribilot much moré than a design to save critical war materials. Its 
= non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent—actually 
1 (U.S more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top hous- 
nd), nego ing encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cool 
ding. thg performance. 
unting 0 
outlawed 
~ustody of — 
that time 
i DESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 
> <0)0,000qMRAIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC TUBES AND DEVICES 
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TK’ POWDER ROOM” 


knows no noses 


a coating of powdered phosphors 
inside a fluorescent lamp must be 
smoother than the powdered nose of the 
loveliest star in Hollywood. 


At Sylvania, there is a “Powder Room” 
dedicated to microscopic smoothness. Re- 
search engineers have developed special 
methods of grinding, milling, and blend- 
ing micro-fine “powdered daylight” which 
is vital to the electro-chemical production 
of cool, shadowless, and glarefree fluores- 
cent light. 


They “baby” these powders through a 
series of painstakingly exact processing 
and inspection steps. The smoother the 
coating, the more uniform are the light 
output and color from end to end of the 
fluorescent lamp. 


Ten years of independent and aggressive 
research by Sylvania have contributed im- 
portantly to the widening use of fluores- 
cent lighting for precision production in 
war industry. This same research will also 
supply the American homes of the future 
with the most efficient and economical 
lighting known. 


For smoother coating, more light output, 
longer life, and uniformity of color, 
specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps — for 
initial installations and replacements. 


* SYLVANIA ~ 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y 


4\ 


seals, valued at more than $100,000,- 
000. Skins for market may be taken 
only from surplus three- and four-year- 
old males. 

eGovernment in Charge—The U.S. 
rep ys establishment in the Pribi- 
ofs is the only place in the world where 
the Alaskan fur seal may be taken 
legally, and the government is in full 
charge of the harvest. 

Fouke Fur Co., the government's ex- 
clusive agency for the processing and 
sale of the skins since 1917, sent a staff 
of 40 employees along this year to wash, 
sort, salt, and pack the skins for ship- 
ment to St. Louis. Government experts 
were assisted by native sealers in the 
killing and skinning. 

@ Jap Interception Feared—This year’s 
expedition completed its work last Aug. 
18, but the danger of interception by 
Japanese armed forces persuaded leaders 
to delay their return until mid-October. 


Upkeep and Taxes 


Deferred maintenance is 
accepted as a legitimate charge 
against earnings; the problem is 
how best to estimate it. 


One of the hottest points in the fight 
over the 1943 tax bill is likely to be an 
issue that few business men ever heard 
about before the war—the question of 
deferred maintenance. 

If shortages of manpower and mate- 

sials are keeping corporations from 
spending as much to keep plant and 
equipment in good operating order as 
they used to, the deterioration presum- 
ably will have to be made good after the 
war. In that case, the deferred mainte- 
nance is a cost that properly should 
be charged to wartime income and de- 
ducted from wartime taxes. 
e@ What Method?—Almost any account- 
ant will agree that deferred maintenance 
should be deducted from taxable in- 
come, just as current maintenance is. 
The hitch is that no two accountants 
agree on the proper method of estimat- 
ing undermaintenance and overmainte- 
nance in advance. 

Illustrating the difficulties of estimat- 
ing deferred maintenance, the Treasury 
included a set of sample calculations in 
its big report on postwar expenses (BW 
—Oct.23'43,p18). Using one formula, 
the Treasury’s study showed that only 
12.8% of the firms in its sample group 
of 156 companies were making less than 
“normal” outlays on maintenance. Us- 
ing an alternative method, it got 51.9% 
for an answer. These, the Treasury in- 
sists, are honest samples although per- 
haps not completely representative. 

e How the Treasury Figured—Criterion 
I (tabulation, right) takes average main- 
tenance expenses in the period 1936 to 
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1939 as normal. The difference between 
this norm and the actual outlays in 1942 
is taken as the measure of over- or under- 
maintenance. 

Criterion II assumes that the normal 
maintenance is measured by the ratio of 
maintenance outlays to sales in the base 
period (1936-1939). Under- or over- 
maintenance, by this formula, is the dif- 
ference between actual outlays in 1942 
and the amount obtained by applying 
the base period ratio to 1942 sales. 

By Criterion I, overmaintenance ex- 

ceeded undermaintenance in every 
group. By Criterion II, five groups came 
out with net undermaintenance. 
e Criteria Criticized—Three fair assump- 
tions would seem to be (1) that almost 
never do maintenance costs increase 
faster than the volume of operations, or 
sales; (2) that maintenance costs often 
mount up about as fast as volume; (3) 
that some maintenance costs tend to 
remain more or less fixed from year to 
year. On this basis, actual maintenance 
costs in 1942 should be higher than in 
1936-1939 (Criterion I), but not so high 
as the 1936-1939 percentage of current 
sales (Criterion II). In short, the truth 
likely lies somewhere between the two 
criteria—perhaps closer to the percentage 
standard. 

Thus, as indicators of the actual 
maintenance situation, the Treasury’s 
figures are wide open to question, but 
they illustrate the problem Congress will 
have to whip if it wants to make tax 
allowance for deferred maintenance. 


Canada Held |; 


Though joint assault of jah 
and politics is weakening | 
against inflation, the Domini 
has its defenses prepared. 


OTTAWA-—Canada’s price and y 
control forces battling to hold the 
against inflation are about to retize 
previously prepared  defenses—seyg 
rungs up the cost-of-living ladder 

Billed as one of the most succe 
fronts of the war—and carefully wate 
from the beginning by Washingt 
Canada’s lines have weakened yj 
the joint assault of labor and polities 
@ Wage Ceiling Cracked—Labor be 
a campaign to boost pay rates last yq 
succeeded in cracking the ceiling 
wages in January when steel wor 
struck and got higher wages 

In May, Canada’s National \ 
Labor Board opened hearings to q 
sider a revision of the labor code wh 
governs wages, and finally submitted 
report to Prime Minister Macken 
King in August. Since then, the cabig 
has bah mulling over the recommen 
tions—with one eye on the upward se 
of the cost-of-living index, the other 
political portents which do not } 
well for King’s Liberal government 
@ Thunder on the Left—Capitalizing 
public dissatisfaction with wartime ca 


Here are the results the Treasury 
got by applying its two methods of 
determining the extent of under- or 
overmaintenance of 156 companies 
in 1942. Criterion I assumes as the 
norm average maintenance expendi- 
tures in the years 1936-1939. Cri- 
terion II applies to 1942 sales the ratio 
of maintenance expenses to sales that 


Number of 
Industry 


Apparel & related finished 
products 

Building materials other than 
clay products .... 

Cement ........ 

Clay products .. 

Distilleries d 

Drugs & medicines..... =F 

Floor coverings & miscellane- 
ous textiles .......... 

Hosiery d 

Newspapers & periodicals... 

Office machinery and eqt... . 

Paints & varnishes......... 

Paper & allied products..... 

Printing and publishing other 
than newspapers & period- 
icals : 

Rayon yarn 

Textile fabrics 


Companies Criterion! Criterion II 


Is Your Maintenance Up to Normal? 


were made in the same base period 

The second and third column 
show the 1942 dollar value of under- 
maintenance (—) or overmaintenance 
(+) of the companies in the sample. 
The fourth and fifth columns show 
this same statistic as a percentage of 
the maintenance expenses actually in- 
curred during the year. 


Percent of Actual 194. 
Maintenance 
Expenditures 

_— so —— 

Criterion I Criterion Il 


' Thousands 
of Dollars 
= a 


+144 +44.9% 
+236 
+340 
+709 
—593 
+808 


+41.1 
+46.6 
+60.5 
+46.5 
+49,7 


+174 
+141 
+304 
—1,991 
+243 


—1,222 


+42.3 
+13.5 
+41.5 
+ 47.7 
+45.5 


+41.9 


+207 
634 
1,806 


+34.5 
+-50.1 
+52.8 


2,940 +45.0% 
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Machine tools will also eliminate this kind of 
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dom here want ,..in the were must win here 
_ “at home. | 
Machine tools are the only weapons with which that 
war can be won. Machine tools at work! For there 
is scarcely a product or a man-made thing—from the 
simplest bed and chair to the most intricate mecha- 
nism—that is not the creation of machinery or tools 
that stem from a handful of basic precision machine fools. 
And one of these—the internal grinder—is essential to the 
creation of nearly every machine and tool that will make 
for a finer standard of living after this war. 
It is because of this that the job ahead of us, here at Bryant, 


will continue to be a truly great one when the war is won. 
Call on us! 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY ‘erisstete, vormon, v.s.a. 
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AN AMERICAN FELT Co. Advertisement 


.-- == JOBS 
seam JEEPS 
..-a= JUNGLE PADS 


JOBS calling for non-metallic materials im- 
mune to the so called “enemies of rubber”... 
oils, greases, solvents, dryness, extreme heat, 
sunlight and ozone ...are satisfactorily han- 
dled by FELT. An excellent filtering agent 
for oil, gasoline, chemicals, lacquers, paints, 
FELT is inert to atmospheric conditions . . . 
does not deteriorate with age...and can be 
made flame-proof. 


JEEPS ...New bonding technique produces 
FELT Transmission Cover Weather Pads for 
jeeps and other military vehicles. Two FELT 
pieces, cut to exact size, are bonded together 
and treated with AEROFELT (Type F) for 
all-over waterproofing. Novel application 
shows how efficiently FELT can replace rub- 
ber in making complicated parts. 


JUNGLE PADS of FELT protect fiyers’ 
backs in emergency landings . . . safeguard 
arms, instruments, food, medical supplies es- 
sential to survival in tropic wilds or Arctic 
wastes. Compass, machete, rations, fit snugly 
in indentations in FELT bottom of kit. 


J OINT properties are dramatically evident 
in varying FELT grades. FELT may be made 
to stop flow of air... yet breathe; check es- 
cape of oil .. . yet feed; hold water... yet 
repel moisture. Depending on thickness and 
density, a square yard of FELT may weigh 
only Seainin.ae tip the scales at 65 pounds. 


JARS and continuous vibrations are effec- 
tively neutralized by FELT. In truck bodies, 
FELT protects easily injured parts during in- 
ter-plant transit...in aircraft, shields deli- 
cate instruments from shock ... in war plants, 
dampens harmful vibrations. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF .... Test and ex- 
periment with FELT in your own plant. We 
shall be happy to supply required samples... 
latest data on the problem at hand... plus the 
personal assistance of a capable representa- 
tive. The obligation is always ours. 


American Felt 
Com vy 


TRADE 
GLENVILLE, CONN. 


MARK 


General Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; St. 

PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY PARTS FOR OIL 
RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, DUST 
EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING FELTS, VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 
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trols, Canadian labor groups have sided 
openly with Canada’s new and strong 
left-wing political party, the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation, which 
has licked Administration candidates in 
several by-elections and captured a third 
of the seats in Ontario’s parliament. 

Threatened by political opponents 
who favor nationalization of everything 
from railroads and public utilities to 
almost any big business enterprise, the 
Ottawa government must devise a com- 
promise which will satisfy labor’s de- 
mand for better pay, demonstrate the 
Administration’s ability to cope with 
the problems of war economics, and still 
hold the lid on costs and prices without 
repressive legislation likely to stir up 
even greater dissatisfaction. 

e Alternative Solutions—The recom- 
mendations which resulted from the 
labor board’s hearings in May provide 
alternative solutions of the problem. 
One proposal, coupled with other con- 
cessions to labor, would let wages below 
50¢ an hour rise to that point and per- 
mit adjustment of discrepancies in 
wages above that level. Because such 
increases would hoist production costs, 
= ceilings on consumer goods would 
ave to be raised, and a rise in the cost- 
of-living index would result. 

The alternative proposal would pro- 
vide family allowances for dependent 
children as a substitute for wage boosts. 
It would also dispense with the present 
formula which compels wage increases 
whenever there is a rise in the cost-of- 
living index. 

@ One Bonus Paid—Under this formula, 
which has been one of the outstandin 
features of Canada’s ialltion-ciatol 
program, the law since 1941 has re- 
quired employers to pay a bonus of 25¢ 
to all workers earning $25 or more a 
week and a proportionate amount to 
lower-paid workers for every one-point 
rise in the cost-of-living index. (Em- 
ployees of a rank above foreman have 


been excepted.) Only one such bon 
payment has been required, as a rey 
of Canadian success in keeping doy 
living costs (chart), but a second , 
bonus has been sidestepped only by 4 
payment of subsidies to reduce the pri 
of important items in the index. 
The cabinet is now reported to fa 
the dependency allowance proposal. 
ractice, this alternative would shift ¢ 
neers burden from employcrs to th 
Treasury but, by pouring addition 
millions into the pockets of consumed 
would exert just as effective a pressw 
on price ceilings. The allowance wou 
not be paid to workers alone, but to: 
family Feads regardless of income. | 
come tax deductions for dependeq 
children would be disallowed, howevd 
thus the system would favor low-wa 
groups now in tax-paying brackets. 
@ Large vs. Small Families—Lively s 
tional reaction to the bonus plan is ¢ 
pected unless it limits the number ¢ 
children for whom allowances will } 
granted, because it will favor Fren 
Quebec where large families are cor 
mon. In Ontario (which pays the bu 
of federal income taxes), small familig 
are the rule. 
Concern for this and other politic 
factors has raised a question about wh 
the new plan will be unveiled a 
whether it will be tied to the new lab 
code or announced separately as a soci 
security measure. 
@ Other Concessions—To soften labor 
disappointment if the dependency 4 
lowance is substituted for wage ns 
the labor code grants other concession 
(1) Absorption of the cost-of-livia 
bonus into basic wage rates, and term 
nation of adjustments thereafter 
(2) Wartime compulsory collectw 
bargaining for war industry. (The fed 
eral government lacks peacetime ju" 
diction.) New wage bargains will | 
held beneath wage ceilings. 
(3) Labor representation on W 
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yards dealing with matters affecting 
sbor interests 

(4) Reorganization of National War 
Labor Board, with wider powers and 
ith C P. McTague, present chairman, 
»remain as its head The Conciliation 
Division of Canada’s Dept. of Labor will 
y scrapped, and the Industrial Disputes 
Javestigation Act suspended or aban- 
joned. 

Since unions have swung in behind 


ch bon 
S a Tes 


to fa 
tO fay 

] 
posal, 


shift 


‘rs to tiflgthe C.C.F, machine, these measures for 
|ditionfi@#Mbor are expected to strengthen the 
nsumemmAdministration’s political hand 

pressui/™e Indirect Approach—The program is 
ce woulfifnot a direct approach to the basic prob- 


ut to allem of holding the line against inflation 
yme. Ig@™#Canada’s famous controls really flat- 
cpendemmitened the cost-of-living index line, be- 
howevemenning in December, 1941, but up to 
low-wagimithat time it had outrun the U. $ living- 
ets. ost curve, 
ively sof Now the Canadian index is rising 
lan is eMazain, subsidies notwithstanding And 
imber @i@ithe pressures continue to mount This 
- will Is due partly to failing public support 
- Frengiiifor the controls, partly to wage-ceiling 
ire conf™m™rclaxations earlier this year, partly to 
the bulffMother cost factors more difficult to 
famil@@entify, and partly to failure to extend 
subsidies to additional items in the in- 
politicammdex this year. 
ut whei* Bond Drive On—Just now Canada’s 
led _angaififth Victory Loan is under way. With 
ew labagil: total objective of $1,200,000,000 some 
sa soci@™ll§S500,000,000 is scheduled to come 
wom individuals. (In the recent U. S. 
oan drive, individuals bought somewhat 
der 30% of the total.) Even so, the 
Canadian loan will not substantially re- 


n labor 
lency 4 
ge mse 


cessionf™duce the backlog of potential “hot 
of-livingmoney” in consumers’ pockets 

d term@™ Ottawa’s Wartime Prices & Trade 
er Board estimated consumers’ savings in 


ollectil 942 at $1,800,000,000 out of tofal in- 
Che feq™come payments of $6,500,000,000. 
ne jun With the income total in 1943 sched- 
will ued to hit $7,600,000,000, the savings 

feure will ran to $2,600,000,000. ‘Taxes 
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Q. Post war bicycles may be made of plywood. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Today, however, most plywood 
is going to war. From Washington and 
Oregon comes 85% of our supply, much 
of it via Northern Pacific Railway. 


i +) 

Q. Turkeys originally came from Turkey. Q. Pilgrims invented cranberry-turkey combi- 
Fact or fiction? nation. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Turkeys originated in Amer- A. Fiction. Indians invented it. Today 
ica. This year Northwest growers will Pacific Northwest growers ship around 
market enough turkeys, via Northern 1,800,000 pounds of cranberries annually 
Pacific, for 1,350,000 dinners. over the “Main Street of the Northwest” 


- om SAROr EE Fae Q. Northern Pacific Railway links the largest 
‘ae x ee rea number of important population centers in the 
A. Fiction. Te signa a cre ncight | Northavest. Fact or fiction? 
, “ A. Fact. That’s why Northern Pacific is 


— , Sako sella n sight on Northern called “Main Street of the Northwest’’. 


‘aes = rs 
NORTHERN & PACTEIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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@ The general manager is stalled 


in a strategic production sector. 
Records, reports, requisitions are 
piled high on his desk. Some- 
of his 


where the “paper work” 


army of clerks has failed. 

For modern business Parsons 
makes papers with a special “no- 
that have con- 


glare” surface, 


| during the two years (which are not 
| included in the savings figures) are fig- 
ured at $600,000,000 and $850,000, 000 
respectively. 

eThree W eapons—Canada’ s chief 
weapons in holding prices have been 
(1) subsidies, paid to producers and 
processors; (2) strict enforcement of 
ceilings (a relatively simple job in Ca- 
nada); (3) equitable distribution of the 
burden of gradual cost increases among 
producer, distributor, and retailer. 

On the enforcement side, the War- 
time Prices & Trade Board has ex- 
panded its staff from 150 in August, 
1941, to close to 6,000. By constant 
promotion effort, it has enlisted the 
voluntary service of some 10,000 wom- 
en’s club officers. 

e Control by Persuasion—F'rom the be- 
ginning, Canada endeavored to keep its 
controls few and simple. Primary em- 
phasis was on food, and the government 
used persuasion in dealing with busi- 
ness, always backed by the threat of a 
price freeze (which did not come until 


and bakers together, induce 
share the profits squeeze, the: 
ized wrappers to lower bake 

The first serious supply s| 
veloped in wool. To combat 
ing prices, WPTB seized all 
night, released it almost i: 
under price stipulations. 
@ Came the Freeze—In 194] 
U. S. index of living costs 
sharp ascent, bankers and bi 
urged Ottawa to plan formal 
trol. Within a few months, | 
prices were frozen, with the 
ture of wage bonuses in the 
cost-of-living rise. 

Ceilings were imposed at 
levels on all consumer com: 


except on supplies sold direct 


sumers by farmers and on | 
goods. Ceilings were the ba 


maximum of individual manuf 


processors, and distributors. 
Thus it was possible to find 


tweed coat selling at the ceilin 
tario for $28 while a British ( 


sistently proved their ability to retailer marketed the identical 

at $25, also the ceiling price. Ou 
line prices were reviewed on an ind 
ual basis, but WPTB soon ruled t 
loss in one or more lines did not 


a manufacturer making an over-all 


1941). 

Early in the war, a rise in the govern- 
ment-guaranteed price of wheat threat- 
ened to send bread prices up when 
millers proposed passing increased costs 
along to bakers. WPTB brought millers 


increase the efficiency of clerical 


and technical workers. 


Today, have your Printer or 


Lithographer submit samples and 
prices of Parsons Papers for your 
You will be 


amazed at how little these papers 


business needs. 


cost and how much they can help 


increase the output of your staff. 


MEVSONS 
“per 


Specialized for Modern Business 


BOND PAPERS 
For correspondence, documents, and 
forms of every description 

LEDGER PAPERS 


For accounting systems, records, cer- 


tificates and other permanent needs 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


For machine accounting, index record 


cards and general uses 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


Made to your specifications for all 


types of special requirements 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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MODEL WAR PLANT 


War production of models is now the 
specialty of a Cincinnati advertising 
display firm which makes plane parts 
in replica for training Army-Navy air 
force personnel. Although the Burton- 
Rodgers factory resembles an aircraft 
production line (below), the units ac- 
tually are wood and cardboard fac- 
suniles of plane cockpits for prelimi- 
nary instruction. For classroom use, 
the company also produces such intri- 
cate flight instruments as gyrocom- 
passes (right) eight times normal size. 
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Une Mundeed and ben Gears Young! 


As Cooper-Bessemer passes this impor- 
tant milestone in its second hundred years, our 
energies are focussed on two all-important 
objectives: 

1. Now we are concentrating 100% on war 
production—building diesel and gas en- 
gines, compressors, and foundry products 
to help win the war as soon as possible. 

2. We are preparing, after Victory, to manufac- 
ture improved power equipment of several 


types—to meet a peacetime demand for 
efficient, low-cost horsepower which prom- 
ises to be the biggest we have seen in oug 
110-year history. 
This is the fifth American war in which 
Cooper-Bessemer has had a share in the win- 
ning. For the fifth time, also, an all-out war 
experience has made us young. It will assist 
us to serve America all the better, for post-war 
reconstruction and peacetime prosperity. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mi. Vernon, Ohio *¢ Grove City. Pa. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 


BELL Industrial Amplifying 
and Voice Paging System 


BELL'S new dual-purpose sound system, designed 
especially for industrial use, provides for plant- 
wide broadcasting of announcements, instructions, 


and recorded music as well as for paging of 
individuals by voice! Employees work better, 
faster, more accurately and cheerfully to music! 
Voice-paging saves time and steps, gets orders 
straight to the right party, cuts supervisory work, 
simplifies management, aids production! Standard 
units can be combined in any number, to fill 
requirements of any size. Write for details on 
the BELL Industrial Voice Paging System. 


BEL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 ESSEX AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


- 


*AFTER VICTORY 


Tore youngsters are perfectly safe 
and comfortable in freezing weather, for an 
electronic device with high-frequency waves keeps 
them warm. The room is uniformly heated... 
no hot or cold areas, no chilling unhealthy drafts, 
no sizzling radiators to restrict their movements. 

This is but one of the many comforts and con- 
veniences being planned for the future... intricate, 
scientific products every part of which must be 
precision made. 

Through the strenuous requirements of our war 
production, plus our more than 30 years of ex- 
perience, we have developed the ways and means 
to mass-produce close tolerance precision parts 
at low cost. 

This means that After Victory mass production 
methods can be applied to superb new precision 
“wonders”...and they will thus be economically 
available to everyone. 


ESTABLISHED tott 


(Below) A few of the many thousands of our precision- 
made parts that are helping bring Victory closer, 
and which will help mould our world of tomorrow. 
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to adjustment of the individ 
e Import Subsidies—The first 
course, was the cost differentia 
base-period inventories and r 
goods on order at higher pric« 
cleared it by (1) providing su! 
importers on all goods on 
restricting subsidies to essen 
modities in the case of futu 
and (2) ordering a rollback of | 
squeeze from the retailer to t! 
facturers on domestic goods. 
the line, cost increases werc 
absorbed after consulting WP’! 
Subsidies to support pric 
cost Ottawa about $70,000.00 


| year, a large chunk of it to co 


costs of shipping and war-risk 
on petroleum products. More | 
of the subsidies for domestic 
spent on milk and butter, p 
incentive to step up productio: 
mainder to hold retail prices d 
e@ How Ceilings Evolved—W P| | 
to base-period ceilings long en 
gain the respect of business a 
sumers, then began to adjust 
the realities of increasing costs. \a 
base-period ceilings since have 
placed by fixed prices for origina 
pliers and fixed markups for dist 
Ceilings have been protected 
forced economies in overhead 
such as standardization of container 
abolishment of frills, and regulation of 
distribution. 
@At the Crossroads—Today Ottawa 
must choose a program which will still 
popular criticism and prevent further 
living-cost rises. With the index now 
up to the point at which another cost- 
of-living bonus is mandatory, Ottawa 
may adjust wages to include the two 
bonus payments, and abandon further 
payments along the lines of NWLB’s 
proposals. If this is done, the | 
pected extension of subsidies to 
the index level will come. 
Actually, there is some choice be- 
tween the bonus arrangement and sub- 
sidizing prices. It has been estimated 
that less than half the people m Canada 
receive the bonus. Thus holding costs 


mg- 


| down by subsidy is a more equitable 


arrangement. The bonus operated di- 
rectly to increase business expenses, 
whereas the subsidy is paid by the 


| Treasury out of tax money and bor 


rowing. 

e@ Economics or Expediency?—A one- 
point rise in the index cost business be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $35,000,000. 
The new bonus now due would cost 
another like sum, and there 1s no guar 
antee that another bonus would not be 
due early next year. Subsidies, on the 
other hand, affecting the whole buying 
public, are running at around $100 


000,000 a year and would nse as iddi- 


tional items were supported. Ottawas 
choice must be somewhere between 
sound economics and political exped: 
ency. 
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Cutting production jobs down to size 


u don’t give a man a job today, and expect him 
bw to meet it; you give the job a man, and whittle 
wn to his size. 
A-B Controls on production machines and equi 
it help, by compensating for lack of physic 
igth, seasoned judgment, and long experience 
operators. 
whole cycle of operations can be governed by 
inches of travel of the small control handle. Saf 
ures are inherent in the design. The operator ca 
up two opposing actions, and so wreck the machi 
controls won’t let him. 
he operating mechanism can be designed to gener. 
‘desired force, according to the needs of the j 
igue is greatly lessened. 


WAS 


umatic « Pneumatic-Electric * Pneumatie-Hydraulic 
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In graduating controls, precise agreement between 
e handle and the operating mechanism is obtained. 
his precision is not affected by time or wear. 

There may be some place in your plant or your 
oduct where W-A-B Controls can help you: standard, 
t-the-shelf W-A-B devices may be all that are neces- 
ry. But in any event, you will find it profitable to 
nsider these systems for future use. We will be glad 


discuss it with you. Write, wire or phone. 


estinghouse Air Brake Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Genera! Offices: Wilmerding, Pa. 


Years of Pneumatic Control Experience 


control systems 


E prepared to meet post-war 
markets, by thinking ahead and 
installing ‘‘Airgrip’’ Holding Devices. 
When peace comes these versatile 
“Airgrip’’ Devices will speed up the 
change over to consumer market re- 
quirements—lower unit costs, more 
manufactured items in a shorter time 
at prices that will attract the buying 
public. Put to work now, they will step 
up war output more than 25%. Sim- 
ple and easy to operate, by either 
men or women, they also help solve 
the labor shortage. 


“Airgrip’’ Holding Devices are 
available on short notice, and they 
can be quickly installed. “‘Airgrip” 
engineers are ready to help you on 


any problems where pneumatic or 
hydraulic power should be applied. 


” Revolv- 
ir Cylinder— 
and pow- 
rhal. 


p Ahn Cathet 


‘huc: 
built for mass —" 
duction. 


“Airgrip” Three- 

Jaw Universal 

Chuck— heavier 

cuts and coarser 
is. 


Write for Bulletin! 


Anker-Holth Mfg. Co. 
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Grain Car Fight 


Union dd, 
that blocked elevator regula 


Farmers 


threatens the dominant mar 


ing position of the co-ops. 


In the spring wheat < 
nesota, Montana, and the Dako 
biggest grain marketing org 
a co-op group, Farmer nior 
Terminal Assn., headed by \ 
Thatcher. It has 450 count; 
out of the area’s 4,000 

Each of these elevato: 
northwestern farmers an 
men, is vitally concerned 
current fight, led by That 
the railroads’ grain car 
@ Elevators Need Cars—s‘ 
nearly all elevators had st 
spare, car allocation rulk 
noticed. But this year, 
of country elevators have been § 
turn away customers becai 
bination of heavy grain m 
a heavy wartime demand for 
co-ops claim they have bee: 
dle of a squeeze play for t! 
the privately owned elevato 

Object of the co-op attack is t 
called blocked elevator rule. A 
vator 75% full is blocked: 10 
plugged Blocked elevators, ac 
to a 20-year-old rule of the A 


American Railroads, get preference 


unblocked ones; if a number of ¢! 


are blocked, each gets a car in tum 


til the crisis is relieved. 


@ Heavy Grain Shipments—This | 
1,200 elevators in the Northwest { 


blocked at the peak of the grain 
ment, and 700 were so reporte 
week, even though railroads ha 
nished the elevators more than 
usual number of cars. 

Grain shipments to Minneapol 
example, were 144,084 carloads t! 
nine months of this year, against 
165 for all 1942, and 122,085 | 


1941. Grain car orders th 


been as high as three times t he avail 


supply, and railroads were unable 
cars from other areas, as tl 
have done in peacetime. 


@ One Car, One Elevator—So the 


ot one car, one elevator, the Far 
Union claimed, worked out to give 
small elevators as many cars as fhe 
~ tn ts 

1 


ones, and Farmers Union, as 
marketer, suffered most. ‘hate! 
clared that many co-op member 
fered patronage ‘dividend losses 
to 10¢ a bush 

because they were forced to sell 
private elevators rather than th 
their own co-op elevators, = 
kept out of the market by th 
grain cars 


th 


The Northwest Shippers Adi 
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: which convened an emergency 
 ecently under pressure from the 
save the first round of the car 
Hon fight to their side of the case. 
passed a resolution urging 


meeting } 


of a new allocation rule de- | 


14) maintain the existing competi- 


tionships between elevator com- | 


‘to LC.C.—Opponents of such | 


» argued that Interstate Commerce 
mission rulings forbid car alloca- 
‘on an historical basis, and that 
sions based on last year’s ship- 
for example, would deprive the 
- elevators of any cars in times of 
ve. and thus drive them out of 


hough the dispute is now a pres- 
poblem for the railroad associa- 
egal staff, the ICC is expected to 
pied upon for the final decision. 


ber Is Scarce 


Mine operators can't get 
gh underground supports 
esent, but they figure the 
tprice rise may help. 


the Lake Superior iron and copper 
yg region, the current scarcity of 
sacks has produced a correspond- 
ficulty in getting mine timbers: 
ties, poles, and lagging. 
Increased—Until a recent ad- 
in the price of lagging, most 
ing outfits claimed they could 
produce this timber in competi- 
with better rates for pulpwood, 
ical wood, and other wood prod- 
But the new rate of $12.75 per 
{128 cu.ft. puts lagging in a more 
ble competitive position. 
ther difficulty has been that the 
xcessible and easily logged stands 
ture tamarack and cedar, two mine 
‘standbys, have been heavily de- 
i To meet this deficiency, sev- 
hining companies have been setting 
heir Own logging operations, on 
wn lands. 
ud or split mining timber ranks 
lumber, fuel wood, railway ties, 
posts, and pulpwood in volume of 
products used, accounting for 
,000 cu. ft. annually. 
¢ Hauls Avoided—In general, mine 
tors use nearby timber in order to 
itavy transportation costs. Lake 
or iron and copper mines use 
uk, hemlock, spruce, and hard- 
‘tom forests of Upper Michigan, 
ota, and Wisconsin; western cop- 
ines use western larch, Douglas 
lodgepole pine from the Rocky 
tains and Pacific Coast; coal mines 
mder from their own lands so far 


hible, and large amounts of south- 


ine, 
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---and paper planning 
can relieve your wartime 
office headaches 


Just off the press! This new 
little Hammermill book, ‘‘3 Steps 
That Get Things Done,” shows 
how to relieve manpower short- 
ages, get better work from green 
help, smooth muddled office 
routine, save wasted hours with 
printed forms that work. 


It contains definite suggestions. 
Packed with office-tested ideas 
on how to Plan... Supervise . . . 
Follow Through . . . it shows how 
easy it is to meet stepped-up war- 
time pressures, route information 


to your staff, keep your desk clear 
for the important jobs by “Put- 
ting it in Writing’’— on paper. 

Send for this business time- 
saver today. It’s free. 


“KNOW HOW”—When you put 
the ideas in this book to work, 
Hammermill suggests that you spec- 
ify dependable Hammermill Bond. 
Backed by over 45 years’ experience, 
Hammermill papermakers have the 
“know how” to produce paper that 
meets the test of business use. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa 


Please send me, free, a copy of Hammermill’s little 
book, “Three Steps That Get Things Done. 


NAME 


POSITION 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 
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| Plenty of Shark 


But that doesn’t », 
leather for shoes; fishermen, 
skinners, their ranks deple 
by the war, are the bottleng 


Shark leather isn’t 
shoes more plentiful; sh 
ers may get enough of t! 
resistant material to prot 
children’s _ better-grade 
scufhing, plus a limited q 
dles, foxing, and other « 
men’s and women’s sp 
little more. 

e@ Fishermen Scarce—The: 
shortage of sharks in th 

there are severe shortages 

shark fishermen (nerw 

devil-take-the-hindmost sa 
Navy and merchant marin 
their forces), seasoned s] 
and transportation. 

Authorities for this are L.. R. \j 
president and general manager of | 
Leather Corp., Newark, N. J 
firm in the country if not 
that has successfully comm 
tanning of shark leather, and 
French, president and gen 
of Shark Fisheries, Inc., [ial 
Salerno, Fla., the only com 
fishing station left on the East ( 
e Supply Halved—French \ 
with Moresi, supplying hin 

with about one-tenth of the si 
by Ocean Leather Corp. for tanning 
enta rest coming from 30 or 40 fishing 
a) tions located around the Gulf of M 
s=S . the Caribbean Sea, and among t 
hama Islands. 

But total shipments of rece 
by Ocean Leather Corp. have di 
from 80,000 or 90,000 a \ 
half that quantity, and fishing stat 
are compelled by lack of skinners t 
lize little more than the fin 
of the big fish, hauling unskin 
casses back to sea or pro 
into fertilizer. 


vintage @ No More Orders—Since the mc! 
0 CER FO 2 38 uation began to be acute about 
Sey Wer Bonds ago, French has sold more than 5 
Ib. of fresh shark steak and dri 


fillets. He can’t take any morc 
Whatever their assignments, on land, sea, he citi thes Gilets. = fe he can 


and air, Continental Engines are writing help to prepare them, to Pucrt 

history in dependable engine performance. where thev bolster the shaky tem! 

Dramatically demonstrating their Power to food supply; fresh steak 

Win under the urgencies of War, Continental shipped north. ee 

Red Seal Engines of all types are building hing of fillets is 15¢ a pounce: § 
Awarded to the Detroit for themselves a tremendous heritage that 25¢; both f.o.b. the processing | 


° 1 ctr 
and Muskegon Plants Salerno. Fillets are tougher and st 
of Continental Motors Will profoundly infivence America’s Power 6 


than salt codfish, are nourishing, ! 
Corporation to Win in the postwar era. not items for the gourmet; shark ‘ 


for Hi Achievement. ; ; : 
- however, is described by ['renc 
tender fish, all white meat, that 


* Continental Mators lorporation cooked in any way. It has no fish 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN but also no characteristic flavo' 


*. 


] 
und 
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The shell that plays ping pong 
inside a tank 


Hear Treating—the process of using controlled temperature to put the 


pierce into anti-tank gun shells, is gradually sounding the death knell of the 
once invincible weapon of war. The armor plate of the tank that once shed 
bullets like rain drops, is being drilled into destruction by modern shot. 
Not only is the armor being pierced, but as the projectile enters the tank it 
blunts its drilling nose. Then taking advantage of the very armor it has just 
entered, it strikes and restrikes inside walls, like a ping pong ball, as many 
as 500 times. 


In many heat treating processes, Trane Equipment is being used to rap- 
idly cool oils and liquids used in quenching. In so doing, Trane Products 
speed ordnance production and ultimate victory. 


TodayTrane Air Engineers are sending Trane Equipment to war on every 
war production front. They are utilizing heat, cold, air movement, moisture 
control—all the elements of weather itself to help win the battles of pro- 
duction. 


Tomorrow these men and this equipment will again turn to peace, using 
the development of today for the comfort and better living of 
tomorrow. 
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PERIODICALS SOUGHT 


One of the vexing problems of 
reconstruction after the World 
War was that of completing for 
eign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical 
periodicals. In hope of narrowing 
the dimensions of the problem 
after the present war, the Ameri 
can Library Assn. has sounded an 
appeal to subscribers of such 
journals to save their used copies. 

Requests already received by 
the A.L.A. indicate an enormous 
postwar demand. The shortage of 
paper has given rise to fears that 
many of the desired magazines 
will be gathered up in waste col- 
lection drives, and thus lost to the 
foreign libraries. 

Inquiries concerning the proj 
ect may be addressed to Dorothy 
J. Comins, Executive Assistant, 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, Library of Congress 
Annex, Study 251, Washington 
aac ~ q 


must be pepped up with a sauce of some 
kind. 

Wholesale price of sun-dried shark 

fins is 70¢ a pound, f.o.b. New York; 
shark liver oil, which used to sell at 40¢ 
or 50¢ a gallon, now ranges upward to 
between $3 and $9, depending upon 
how many units of vitamin A it carries 
to the gram (BW-—Jul.10'43,p55). 
e Big Money in Oil—Although Chinese 
epicures on both sides of the Pacific 
constitute a steady and profitable market 
for fins used in their traditional soup, 
the big money in shark fishing is found 
in the oil which makes up over half the 
weight of a shark liver, which in turn 
may weigh one-fourth of the total 
poundage of the fish. 

Unfortunately for the southeastern 

fisheries, there are on the Atlantic Sea- 
board none of the so-called soup fin 
sharks that secrete the oil with the high- 
est content of vitamin A; strangely, the 
fins of soup fin sharks are not used for 
soup or anything else. 
e Inferior Leather—The skin of the soup 
fin shark makes inferior leather and is 
not saved for that purpose, hence th« 
southeastern fisheries have an offsetting 
advantage in a virtual leather monopoly; 
they find their finest-grained, most 
supple skins on the nurse shark, their 
scarcely less desirable skins on nine other 
varieties: leopard (or tiger), dusky, 
brown, sand, sandbar, blacktip, mack- 
erel (shark, not the familiar breakfast 
fish), hammerhead, and sawfish. 

Prewar prices on top-grade salted 
skins of the nurse shark ran from 55¢ 
for hides from 35 in. to 49 in. in length 
to $4.75 for those from 111] in. to 120 
in.; prices on hides from the other nine 
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=TO MAKE A 
BETTER 


% A requisite of precision spring 
making is the technician’s control 
of the exact composition of the met- 
al used. He must know, for instance, 
to one hundredth of one percent, the 
amount of carbon in spring wire, 
since a very slight excess in carbon 
content will increase tensile strength 
at the expense of ductility. 

In this analysis for carbon, pure 
oxygen is passed over a sample gram 
of white-hot steel chips. The oxygen 
combines with the carbon present 
in the steel to form carbon dioxide. 
This gas is then collected by absorp- 
tion and weighed —an almost infini- 
tesimal measurement indicating the 
amount of carbon present. 

Such painstaking thoroughness 
explains the high performance rat- 
ing of Muehlhausen Springs. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
760 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 


MUE: pate 8 


avery TYPt AND Size 
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varicties ran from 70¢ for the 35-in. to 
49-in. size up to $5.40 for lengths frem 
126 in. to 135 in’ Now the hides com- 
mand a 20% bonus, with freight al- 
lowed from southeastern and Gulf ports 
e Tail and Nose Useless—Average width 
of a shark hide as shipped (allowing for 
narrow and wide portions) is approxi- 
mately one-third of its length, hence the 
9-ft. hide of a shark measures about 
27 sq. ft., with a current delivered cost 
of 25¢ to 29¢ a sq. ft. 

It takes a ]2-ft. shark to produce a 
9-ft. hide, because neither the tail por- 
tion nor the nose is useful for leather. 
Every inch of a shark hide is covered 
with rough, abrasive, calcareous spines, 
called shagreen, which must be removed 
chemically by a patented process before 
the hide can become leather. Shark 
leather tanned without removing the 
spines is called shagreen leather 
@ Cheaper Than Lizard—Shark leather 
prices run around 60¢ a sq. ft., lower 
than lizard and alligator, but higher 
than tanned cowhide at about 40¢, the 
percentage spread between the costs of 
raw material and finished product being 
about the same. That shark leather will 
be no immediate factor in relieving the 
shoe shortage is demonstrated by the 
fact that in a normal year over 200 cow- 
hides come to market for every single 
shark hide, and the ratio is now running 
more nearly 500:1. 

Only about 70% of the present shark 
tannage is going into shoes; the rest 
goes into scuffproof protective corners 


| for hand luggage (WPB has forbidden 
| all-shark 
| men’s portfolios, billfolds, belts, loom 
| straps and pickers, and tough gland 


luggage), ladies’ handbags, 


packings in certain types of hydraulic 
machinery. 

e@ Few Specialists—Much as the only 
tanner of shark leather would like to ex- 


| pand the scope of its uses, the volume is 


limited for the duration by the number 
of specialists available to man the fish- 
ing fleet, service the long trot lines and 
gill nets, and skin and ship the carcasses. 


Stripping Expands 

Deep-mine operations of 
Pittsburgh Coal supplemented 
by cheaper stripping project to 
yield 4,000 tons a day. 


Strip coal mining, which grew ; 

big industry during the World \\ a; 
furnished cheap coal and wor i 
the depression years when underground 
mines were badly crippled, has a Just 
new offspring near Pittsburgh. It’s real) 
quadruplets, since the project embraces 
four fields where shovels and skimmer, 
and other equipment are scooping coal 
from the earth at the rate of 2,000 tons 
a day By midwinter, the operators ex 
pect to be getting 4,000 tons a day. 
e@ To Last Three Years—Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has owned the coal deposits in the 
sites for years, but the tight fue! situa 
tion caused the company to buy the sur 
face lands to permit stripping operations 
and to let a contract to the Utah Con. 
struction Co., one of the builders of 
the Alaska Highway. Equipment was 
brought from Mexico, the Canal Zone, 
Arizona, and Ohio. A total yield of 
4,000,000 tons is expected within three 
years when profitable operation prob 
ably will end. 

Although strip mining is one of the 
oldest ways of getting coal out of the 
ground, it was pretty small business as 
recently as 1914 when only 1,251,000 
tons were produced in this way. Last 
year 63,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
9,070,000 tons of anthracite, and about 
2,000,000 tons of lignite were thus 
mined—as compared with total produc 
tion of 578,353,000 tons of bituminous 
and 60,000,000. tons of anthracite. [1 
the 15 years before 1929, strip mining 
cutput increased 1,700%, while under 
ground mining increased only 20 
@ Labor Costs Low—The profits made 


during the World War were realized 


New stripping operations at Russell, Pa., will denude huge acreages of arable 


' land but will soon add 2,500 tons of coal daily to hungry war furnaces. 
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“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


00 UE 8 a 


Ni sae. ger Sem 


(lastratwon courtesy International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation) 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 
ae helping to fight the war. 

Day after day, they produce 
fieldtelephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
globe-circling communications 
services, 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. & T's 
sturdy Underwood Typewriters, 
Accounting, Payroll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 


Reports I. T. & T-: “Our UEF 
equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven’t had to be 
pampered; service demands 
have been at a minimum. So, 
we say, thanks, Underwood, 


for the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In War production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 
ments —Gun Parts —Ammunition Components -- Fuses — Primers — and 
Miscellaneous Items. 
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Underwood Sundstrand 


Adding-Figuring Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Accounting 


Machines 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 
and Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 


Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 
coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 
Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 


plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 
% Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten the duration 


6! 


SECRET 
WEAPONS 


made in absolute secr 

Guards and Watchmen 
equipped with DETEX 
Watchclocks give assurance 
of protection against prying 
eyes. If you 
are engag- 
ed in im- 
portant war 
work, in- 
vestigate 
DETEX today. 


DETEX eee 4 CORPORATION 


Home Office, ne Ver a a New York 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DEFTEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATRO” 


Quit beefing! 
Shave in keen, easy comfort. Use 


PERSONNA 


Precision Double-Edge Blades 


10 for $1.00 
and worth it! 

GIFT BOX OF 50 FOR $5.00 
Slow-processed from Swedish Steel 
Hollow Ground—Leather Stropped 
Straight-razor Precision Keenness 
Micro-inspected for Uniformity 
Custom Quality Insures Comfort 


PERSONWNA 
$99 Mod 


BLADE 
Aveny Ne 
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Without expensive mining equipment, coal is taken in one-ton bites | 
power shovel at a strip field recently cracked by Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


from low labor costs (output per man 
is about five times as much as under- 
ground), from small investments, and 
from high prices during that coal fam- 
ine. Since then, stripping has developed 
because better machines have been built, 
electric and diesel power have replaced 
steam shovels, expensive ventilation sys- 
tems are not needed, techniques have 
been improved, markets are established, 
and the quality of the coal has been 
raised to compare with deep-mine 
grades 

Other natural advantages are the 
higher salvage value of equipment 
which, unlike timbered supports in 
mines, can be moved away when a vein 
is exhausted. 
e Big Producing States—Illinois leads 
the four big bituminous-producing 
states in strip mining Latest figures are 
for 1941 by states, showing Illinois 13,- 
945,000 tons (25.5% of ‘. total), Indi- 
ana 12,739,006 (56.7%), Pennsylvania 
8,429,778 (6.5%), and Ohio 7,315,247 
(25%). Kansas produces 3,236,320 
tons (80.8%); all other states are under 
2,000,000 tons. North Dakota almost 
has a monopoly on lignite and accounts 
for 1,527,144 tons of the total strip 
production of 1,670,000 tons. 

Pennsylvania accounts for all the an- 
thracite s mining: 9,070,933 tons 
(16.7% of the state’s total coal produc- 
tion) last year compared with 7,316,574 
tons in 1941. 
© Legislation Rejected—Ffforts have 
been made to pass laws restricting strip 
mining because of the damage it does 
to the landscape, but they haven’t made 
much progress Few operators have re- 
placed the soil overload which they 
stripped off to get at the coal Opera- 
tors meet the objections of agriculturists 
with the argument that the value of 
the coal under their tillable fields is far 
greater than the crops they could raise, 
in some cases, in 50 years. 

At the instigation of organized sports- 
men, state conservation commissions 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have done 


some reclaiming of areas despoiled by 
strip mining, mostly where CCC boys 
were available and where water could be 
used to flood the cuts. Projects were 
more for fur-bearing animals like musk- 
rats than for fish. 


Still Unsweetened 


Growers of sugar beets 
cut acreage this year because 
of labor and price worries, and 
1944 may see repetition. 


Sugar beet processors and growers 

aren’t happy over 1944 prospects, de 
spite recent assurances brought to the 
West by M. Clifford Townsend, Wa: 
Food Admunistration _ representative 
that farmers can plant all the beets ther 
desire. 
@ Modest Improvement—Crop pros 
pects for 1943 have improved slightly— 
from 7,378,000 tons of beets predicted 
last July, to 7,524,000 tons predicted b 
the Dept. of Agriculture in October 
and with sugar content increased by a 
favorable growing season to a predicted 
1,100,000 tons But that’s a long wai 
from ‘1942’s 11,681,000 tons of beet 
and 1,616,000 tons of refined sugar 

What it means to the processors | 
shown by the fact that 26 of their $ 
factories are closed for the 1943 season 

The WFA suggests a goal of 900,000 
acres for 1944 as against 636,000 ac 
planted in 1943 (598,000 to be har- 
vested). Western beet men, meeting 
Denver last week, however, said he 
goal announcement is only the start of 
what they need. They pointed out that 
acreage limits were removed in time for 
1943 too, but conditions that held 
down 1943 planting threaten again im 
1944. 

(1) Uncertain labor prospects. (Farm 
ers were uncertain of labor this year. 


though it turned out that there was 
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Find 
heft an’ 
' Het 
purance 
tion € 
yer YO 
¢ any 
ft, be 


nd evel 


Find out about it... now! 


eft and burglary losses are increas- 


' Here in one 


*“ package”? 


— one 


burance policy is the broadest pro- 
ton ever offered to you. It will 
yer you and your family —at home 
{ anywhere else —against loss by 
Mee, burglary, holdup and robbery, 


deven by mysterious disappearance! 


It costs you less! 


hile it provides exceptionally broad 
fection on money and personal 


A big package O 


rote 


ction 


..al a WHEW 


property, this new Hartford Residence 
and Outside Theft Policy actually costs 
less* than the more limited forms it has 
replaced. In fact, it gives you cover- 
age that was not previously obtainable 
through Theft insurance at any price 


Get full details 


There are 15 good reasons why you 
should have this protection. They are 
explained in detail in a folder which 
shows clearly why this new Hartford 
policy is an outstanding buy for every- 
one who has anything worth stealing! 


* Except in parts of New York Cuty 


BR IN 3 * 


Send the coupon for the folder—or get 
the whole story from your local Hart- 
ford agent or your insurance broker. 


Return this Coupon 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. Bw 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me your folder giving details of your 
new, low cost Residence and Outside Theft Policy 


© Your Hartford Agent will call 
ON REQUEST (check ot left). 


We are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 


tartfond Bre umes mie SF Harford Aiden and Indemnity ( 
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itt sh Preedo 


Many think of the air simply as a thrilling new dimension for 
man to explore. Actually, it is far more. For here is a great 
new freedom for man—freedom to move at will, straight as 
an arrow, from any point on the Earth's surface to any other, 
unhindered by mountain, city or sea—freedom to range far 
and wide, as a bird, through the clear and illimitable reaches 
of the sky. 


The all-out effort of all citizens must be concentrated on War 
until the Axis slave-masters are crushed, if we are to enjoy 
any freedom. Today Jacobs employees are devoting their 
utmost to this vital objective—producing engines by the 
thousands for the United Nations. 


After this War is won, the technical developments created by 
Jacobs engineers and wrought by skilled Jacobs workmen 


into sturdy, long-lived engines will enable you to use this new 


treedom of flight with utmost confidence and enjoyment. 


~ JACOBS Grginas 


POTTSTOWN * PENNSYLVANIA «+ 
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SUGAR BEET SCO Sot th 


Ups and downs pow 
sugar industry und , oF 
tions are shown by the fo = ng 
table for certain  y ae oP 
(harvested acreages { 149 fence © 


et OTOW 
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1943, and planting ¢ 


+ man 

000 omitted): _— 

1942 ‘ capaci" 

Nebraska 77 ; ye a £0 

Montana 75 e® the “ 

Idaho . 78 ‘ 7 a of ti 

Wyoming 43 } in ot! 
Colorado 180 
Utah .. 45 

California 169 - 

( ve 


WFA 
itS fror 
ails Ot 
linued 


plenty, with 2,700 war 
ing in the high plains r 

(2) Competing crops, « 
and dry beans in the mid 
potatoes and dry peas 
beans and truck crops ( 
were supported at pric 


sribbeal 


them relatively more att bol (BY 
beets at the $11] a ton the { Jur OW 
this autumn. s that t 
@ Delays a Factor—In 1943, the Dg is ct 
of Agriculture did not set ¢ 19). 
it does every year) until m 0, Fp oposed 
were price provisions set ear erstand 
delay, farmers turned to other ¢ mn bevel 
All or any combination of these gt be m 
tors may recur in 1944. Farmers hager MO' 
; nt tities 
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JUST IN CASE 


To provide an emergency exit 
event doors jam after an attack at % 
escape panels are fitted to doors ‘ 
troop transports under construction 
Federal Shipbuilding’s yards ~ 
Kearny, N. J. As an added safety For | 
tor, the doors are mounted outs 
bulkheads, the hinges designed 
snap off if door frames are knocke 
out of alignment. 
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> 4 ton (for beets carrying 16% 
“but they might grow beets again 
’ However, the whole price struc- 
yp in the air because of the con- 
nal fight to cancel Commodity 
it Corp. S subsidy funds. 

fence on Livestock—Uneasiness of 
et growers is reflected by livestock 
(many beet farmers double in 
capacities). Sugar beet tops and 
ye a good finishing feed, and, with 
, the finisher needs to buy only a 
ton of the protein feeds so heavily 
ed in other regions. 


10 Much Liquor 


WFA claims high output of 
ts from Caribbean molasses 
ails our sugar supply, asks 
tinued strict rationing. 


yibbean rum, gin, and beverage 
o| (BW—Aug.14'43,p20) may soon 
our own departed spirits. The rea- 
is that the high output of Caribbean 
ps is cutting into our sugar supply 
re 19). 
posed corrective is a diplomatic 
standing that the output of Carib- 
beverages be cut, or an amend- 
nt be made to WPB imports control 
: M69 to keep out or reduce the 
ntities coming into the U. S. 
p Disappears— Behind the 
e are War Food Administration 
stics, showing that 200,000 tons of 
{strap molasses have disappeared in 
at months from Caribbean stocks— 
sumably made into beverage alcohol. 
¢ Cubans get $1.30 a gal. for bev- 
pe alcohol exported to the United 
s for blending with whisky, as 
pared with the 334¢ a gal. they get 
the alcohol mixed with gasoline to 
ke “carborante” for fuel. ‘This high- 
ed outlet also gives the Cubans bar- 
ing power in the deal (still hanging 
for U. S. purchase of 1944-crop 
bun molasses. 
\FA officials say that, lacking suffi- 
nt molasses, the Atlantic Coast dis- 
ts who are reconverting processes 
the use of molasses, instead of 
i, for industrial alcohol production, 
ibe compelled to use invert sugar 
tad; that this would cut the sugar 
ply for food. 
¢ Sugar Situation Is Worsening— 
Y pomt to other worsening fac- 
sin the sugar situation: the difficul- 
)in rail transportation of sugar from 
thern ports to eastern refineries, as 
as labor shortages at the refineries. 
For these reasons, WFA is urging the 
he of Price Administration to main- 
n the present level of sugar rationing 
‘vilians, and to reduce industrial 
ons to October levels after the first 
the year, 
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I° it fully protected against damage 
; to vital materials and equipment? 
ee Or are there weak spots where some- 
one might cause trouble? A piece of 
fence that needs replacing ... an 
unguarded entrance ... windows that 
invite entry ... these “holes” in your 
plant protection system can be serious! 

High, sturdy Cyclone Fence, sur- 
rounding the entire plant area, pre- 
sents a forbidding barrier to thieves 
and saboteurs.Watchmen at gates can 
keep careful check on all who enter 
and leave the premises. Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards, of tough wire mesh, bar 
snoopers and prowlers from your 
buildings ... help prevent loss of 
valuable tools, dies and secret plans. 


IF YOU NEED FENCE— 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


If you are making war materials 
and have the proper priority, we can 
supply you with these wire safe- 
guards. Get in touch with us. We'll 


: N 
3 Are windows covered with Wite mes make recommendations and give you 


a free estimate. Mail the coupon be- 
low for illustrated book on fence. 


There's no obligation, 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amentcan STEEL & wine Company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 4113 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 


ip 


UNITED 


\ S T A T . S PDN Wes 0 0nd 006090 cce cas bseme sb osteciesoccccceeesesseseges 
CAE bike 0,0 6's Spiked pase OV eddimeahss arr aed banudneswnseawin 

S T E E L Sk ticcncicesue tin Mobees dade Goede MRR siete best 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 

0 Resid Approxi inaskbnsemesabbveddatbude cucced feet. 
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Speed in Vacuum 


Tricky task of dehydrating 
penicillin may be expedited by 
diffusion pump reduction of 
atmospheric pressures. 


A new high vacuum process, it was 
learned this weck, is expected by sci 
entists to expedite materially the tricky 
job of dehydrating the wonder drug, 
penicillin. 

Back of this latest application of high 

vacuum 1s the National Research Corp., 
100 Brookline Ave., Boston, which will 
make the process available, royalty-free, 
to “government- sponsored plants during 
the war emergency. 
@ Stability Depends on Dryness—De- 
hydration i is necessary because penicillin 
as it comes in solution from its native 
mold—the kind that puts gray fuzz on 
bread and oranges—is unstable; its keep- 
ing aad shipping qualities depend upon 
complete dryness. 

Heat cannot be used, as with fruits 

and vegetables, because heat affects the 
chemical structure of the solution, re- 
ducing if not destroying its usefulness 
as a bactericide. 
° Drying Time Reduced—So sensitive is 
the penicillin solution that it must be 
kept frozen during dehydration, like so 
much blood plasma, and the moisture 
removed in vapor form without lique- 
faction. That's where vacuum comes in, 
because ice sublimates very slowly into 
vapor at everyday atmospheric pressures, 
and the higher the vacuum the quicker 
and more completely the drying job is 
done 

Technicians attached to W/PB’s 

chemical division believe, on the basis 
of preliminary tests, that the high vac- 
uum achieved with a National Research 
diffusion pump would reduce drying 
time from the 24 to 48 hours required 
by current lower vacuum processes, to 
six hours, and cut drying costs propor- 
tionately. 
@ Vapor ‘Traps Molecules—D:ffusion 
pumps as such are not new; they have 
been used in laboratories ever since they 
were developed almost simultaneously 
30 years ago by Langmuir in the United 
States and by Gaede in Germ: any. 

The most simple ones consist of 
water-jacketed glass tubes wherein jets 
of fast-flowing mercury vapor (or more 
recently the vapors of certain high-boil- 
ing organic liquids, such as hydrocarbon 
oils) pick up molecules of gas or vapor 
from a vessel that is being evacuated; 
the vapor condenses against the cool 
water jacket, entraps the molecules, 
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carries them away, and thus produces a 
vacuum 

@No Absolute Vacuum—The kinetic 
theory of gases, which underlies the ac- 
tion of such a pump, describes their 
molecules as being in “constant rapid 
and haphazard motion at all tempera- 
tures above absolute zero,” thus continu- 
ally flinging themselves, or diffusing, 
into the clutches of the moving vapor in 
the diffusion pump. 

lhe very last molecule probably never 
will be trapped, hence a perfect vacuum 
cannot be expected; but vacuums as 
high as 0.000000001 mm. of mercury 
are almost a laboratory commonplace. 
@ Massive Pumps Required—No such 

vacuum will be required in the dehydra- 
tion of penicillin, but it will be high 
enough to cause the vapor from an ice 
cube weighing an ounce, which would 
occupy a cubic foot of space at atmos- 
pheric pressure, to expand to a volume 
of 25,000 cu. ft. 

Diffusion pumps for that job will be 

massive affairs built of metal, not glass, 
to handle the enormous volumes of 
moisture to be extracted, and they will 
be supplemented by mechanical pumps 
to speed the action of the undisclosed 
vapor medium used to entrap air and 
moisture. 
@ Specialist in Emptiness—It is antici- 
pated that one scl unit will dry 10,- 
000,000 units of penicillin a week, 
enough to supply 1,300 daily doses as 
used in certain types of pneumonia. 

National Research got its start as a 
“specialist in emptiness” by developing 
and manufacturing the diffusion pumps 
used by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to create high vacuums re- 
quired in vaporizing certain metals onto 
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Fast assembly lines bring together the 4,000-odd precision parts of the Brits 
designed T-1 bombsight at General Motors’ A.C. Spark Plug division 


glass plates, camera len 


prisms, and other vis d a d. wind 
render their surfaces n Saat the bon 
capable of passing more |igh+ gm plane 

Dec.31°38,p32). apparat 


@ Food Next Conquest- 
the corporation has | eo 
large quantities of high ; 
tus for vaporizing met 
from dolomite (a kind of 
the ferro-silicon process 
electrolytic processes, 
thermal reduction of th n 
Aug.28'43,p43) and accounts fo, 
than 20% of the nation’ 
the metal 

Next step, as soon as 
situation is well in han 
high vacuum, possibly heat 
tion of food, promising | 
of flavor. 
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New Bombsight 


A. C. Spark Plug reve 
general description, produc 
refinements of British “T-1’ 
this country. 


Curtains were pulled aside j 
October on a bombsight whose m 
facture in this country was up t 
time generally unknown. Coincid 
with revealing that it was produ 
the ““T-1” sight, a British design, 
A. C. Spark Plug division of Ge 
Motors was permitted to describe 
mechanism in general terms. 

e Its Characteristics—The ‘I’-] 1s a“ 
dictor” sight, especially designed 
fairly low level night bombing (i 
used in Wellingtons and other sh 
as contrasted with “‘presct’’ sights 
the Norden type. The bombardier 
into the instrument the air speed, y 


XY 
he, 
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j, wind direction, air characteristics | 
Hie bomb, altitude and attitude of | 
sane. Elaborate, intricate comput- 
‘»naratus then directs into the sight 
+ the bombing angle and drift angle. | 
ye bombardier scans the cross hairs | 
cted on his glass, directs the pilot’s 
ince of the plane until the target 
» the cross hairs, then bombs away. 
ize of a Suitcase—This type of bomb- 
+ permits evasive tactics until an 
nt before bomb release, an advan- 
over preset sights. But under con- | 
ons less favorable to predictor sights 
ich altitude is one—preset sights offer | 
npensating factors of accuracy. - 
fhe T-1 packs some 4,212 precision 
‘; into a cabinet the size of a suitcase. 
csion limits are as fine as 0.0002 
», and manufacture is so painstaking 
+ assembly is carried out in a dust- 
7 atmosphere-controlled room. 
ight Refinements Speed Production—To do 
nass production job, A. C. replanned 
9 revalMnufacturing so that the unit could | 
put together in a dozen major sub- 
emblies. Then a die cast aluminum 
plate, largest such casting ever 
Je, was developed, to which these 
hassemblies bolt. Operations are 
bead along production lines flowing to 
fnal assembly line, and output totals 
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SHAFTS BY SQUEEZING 


Ship generator shafts are now turned 
it in rapid-fire tempo at the East 
ittsburgh Westinghouse plant as the 
sult of a bottleneck and a foreman’s 
ingenuity. Faced with meeting a pro- 
wction deadline, the plant had 
mither enough opeiators nor enough 
machinery to forge the shafts under 
stam hammers. Joe Miller, the fore- 
man, designed a mold (above) in which 
billets were placed, then squeezed into 
shape by pressure. The plant made the 
teadline, and Miller collected a $500 


‘uggestion award check. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


WITH THE 


MARINE TERMINALS 


When peace comes, America will undoubtedly find itself in 
possession of the largest merchant marine in the world. Will 
it be turned to use in peace-time international trade? Or will 
it be unable to compete with the ships of other nations 
whose wage scales are lower than ours? 


The answer will depend upon many factors, of course. 
But one factor—and an important one—will be the efficiency 
of our marine terminals. If the marine terminals are mechan- 
ized to the limit with industrial trucks and other handling 
equipment for the economical, speedy loading and unload- 
ing of cargoes, two gains are possible: (1) a direct reduc- 
tion in the cost of a turnaround and (2) a reduction in the 
time of a turnaround. 


The latter saving, from evidence available to date, may be 
substantial because it will increase the number of possible 
revenue sailings per year, thus raising the overall earning 
power of the ship. 


Under the necessities of war, our marine terminals are 
being mechanized to a degree beyond anything seen before. 
When peace comes, this advantage should be retained; it 
may go far to save the American merchant marine. Nor 
should it be forgotten that marine terminals of other coun- 
tries are being mechanized with American handling equip- 
ment furnished under lend-lease. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS—Truck Manvufocturers: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
Batteries: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; Bolfery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 
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ARTZYBASHEFF 


Right now Wissco spring and 
formed wire dependability is help- 
ing to finish this important job in— 
Plane motors Army trucks Submarines 


Instruments Scout cars 


Jeeps 


Torpedoes 


Parachutes Machine guns 
Trainers Automatics 


Tanks 


Destroyers 


ee: i. : 
Cruisers Gun carriages 


When that job is done, Wissco 
springs and formed wires will be 
ready to help win the Peace, by 
contributing their efficiency to bet- 


ter automobiles, refrigerators, vac- 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, 
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Wissco Springs Deliver 


Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


uum cleaners and the multitude of 
other products of American industry. 


Back of Wickwire Spencer super- 
dependability are 122 years of pio- 
neering many of the basic advances 
in wire and wire products . . . and 
the accumulated skill of the thou- 
sands of Wickwire Spencer crafts- 
men and craftswomen. When you 
want wire or wire products, put 
your needs up to experts. Write for 


data book. 
STANDS FOR 
FRIENDUNESS 


METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK (18), N.Y. ... AND KEY CITIES 


POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 


“many thousands” since 
experimental models wer 
year ago. 

' By substituting aluminu: 
bronze for iron and steel. 
the bombsight weight has | 
from 85 Ib. to 55 Ib.: thro 
assembly and other produ 
| ments, output time per un 
| reduced one-third. 


Film Is Rerated 


Confusion of conflicting 
speed numbers could be eased 
if new American Standard num 
bers were adopted generally 


Add a newcomer—American Standa; 
Speed Numbers—to the list 
bers’” used to designate t 
speeds, Or sensitivities, 
photographic films. 

e Complete Substitution?—\\ 
addition, executives of the A 
Standards Assn., which is p1 
them, hope without saying s d 
of the old-timers—Weston nu: GI 
numbers, Kodak numbers. 
Scheiners, American Scheit 
others—may be dropped, thu 
ally relieving a confusion that 
| bothered amateur and professi 
| tographers ever since high-sp 
and electronic exposure meters b 
| commonplaces. 

Not too much longer, it is likewise 
tacitly hoped, will a single certain fi 
bear, a series of recommended settin 


UNDER THE GUN 


No artists are needed to paint the 1- 
regular camouflage splotches on plas 
| tic helmet liners worn by 
troops. At the Westinghouse Micarta 
Works, Trafford, Pa., operators merely 
cover them with shields having varie 
gated perforations, then cut loose with Ha 
the spray gun. Several colors are ap 


| plied for a blend of jungle hues. 


jungle 


sir 
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prIVATE ENTERPRISE- — (continued) 


rs E BAN 
5aHE BANK 


New York’s First Bank | ees a} a Fe Personal Trusts 
Established 1784 Gated |) wil tiewao Since 1830 
a \ WA a ” e ay it ‘a iy) / f 
mrt TE ; 


- Tali u 4 
$8 WALL STREE® 


Up tor Re-election 


Private enterprise is constantly a candidate for 
re-election at the hands of the American people. 


Its platform is its own record of more than a century 
and a half of American history. 


It belongs to no party, nor is it listed on any ballot, 
but there are many ways to preserve this system— 
the only one which provides: 


Incentives for Ambition 


Stimulus for Progress 


Rewards for Excellence 


Recognition for Character 


BANK oF New York 


48 Wall Street-—New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executer and Trustee 
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TOP EFFICIENCY 


IN All WITH THE 


The fork truck is the ideal machine for the 
handling job. Center control feature and 
compact construction facilitates operation in 
confined areas (i.e. box cars, narrow aisles, 
etc.). Outboard design permits truck to ap- 
pee flush to trailers for loading pallet 
oaqds, 


In one trip the Trackless Train will trans- 
port a load equivalent to from 10 to 20 indi- 
vidual truck loads, or 30 to 40 loads handled 
manually. As the tractor is a separate unit, it 
need never be idle for loading or unloading, 
and as the train has no fixed path it may go 
anywhere necessity dictates. 


The fork truck af- 
fords greatest ma- 
neuverability and 
accuracy in stack- 
ing. Permits high- 
est tiering of loads 
within a given 
ceiling clearance 
because of reduc- 
tion in interposed 
dunnage. 


Request your free copy of Bulletin 230. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 S. Halsted St., Chicage 9, til. 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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for exposure meters, such as Kodak 
#200, Weston #40, G-E #64, but 
rather a single American standard num- 
ber which will fall between the Weston 
and G-E numbers, the two most com- 
monly used. 

@ Services Demand Them—The 
numbers were first embodied in the 
emergency Photographic Exposure 
Guide furnished by the association to 
the Army and Navy last year. They 
have since been so successfully used 
that the procurement agencies of both 
services now demand that the appropri- 
ate number be imprinted on every roll 
of film or film pack purchased for the 
armed forces. 

With the new numbers, which indi- 

cate the “recommended exposure for 
normal photographic practice to yield 
the highest percentage of excellent 
pictures,” comes another series called 
“A.S.A. Speeds” to be used primarily 
by laboratory workers in film plants to 
determine the “minimum camera ex- 
posure which the film must receive in 
order to produce a negative from which 
an excellent print may be obtained.” 
@ Pamphlet Available—Both are de- 
scribed and the processes of their devel- 
opment set forth in a new “Standard on 
Photographic Speed and Speed Num- 
ber” (No. Z38.2.1), published by Amer- 
ican Standards Assn., 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18; price 25¢ 


ALUMINUM SUPPLY EASIER 


The aluminum supply situation now 
is so comfortable that WPB is permit- 
ting its use instead of copper in addi- 
tional types of war work and even in 
some essential civilian production. 

Some of the new uses which are per- 
mitted under Supplementary Order M-1- 
31, as amended, include: data and in- 
struction plates not exceeding 0.035 in. 
thick, electric bus bars, bare electrical 
conductors and current-carrying acces- 
sories for conductors, cooling fans for 
electric motors as well as structural parts 
where lightness is important. 

The order also permits aluminum in- 
got to be added to galvanizing baths and 
the manufacture of aluminum bottom 
boards for use in foundries and alumi- 
num jigs and fixtures for use in the pro- 
duction of aircraft, as well as in portable 
forest fire-fighting equipment and port- 
able power-driven tree-felling saws. 

Other new permitted uses of alumi- 
num are for coils and fins for refrigera- 
tion and heating equipment, for certain 
safety devices, and for X-ray equipment. 

Special consideration will be given to 
requests for the use of aluminum in 
connection with approved programs of 
the WPB where the use of aluminum 
would mean a substantial saving in man- 
hours from ore to finished product, the 
saving of a scarcer material, an increase 
in production, or increased efficiency of 
the product. 


new 


NEW PRODUC] 


“Trolene-ized Leathe; 


Production of 30,000 aa 
soles a week is scheduled } e \, 
15, in a pilot plant set up The R I 


sell Mfg. Co., Sullivan Bly. \J 
town, Conn. Material for | 2 
be the new Trolene-ized | 


has been developed by Gustav \\ ; 
the company’s director of pe Gi 
automotive research (belo, iFter 
years of research and experiment 

It is made by shredding bit 


pieces of fine leather, wl re 
small or too irregularly shaped 


t 
used as such, and recombining 
shreds into sheets of various thickne 
with trolene, a secret cherical ¢ 


ear am 
a pie 
ble w. 
yied 
ith a 
ncover 
Since 
rates O 
15 mec 
a cir 
pic ag 
aly fin 
uniol 
peasur 


pound. Tests conducted by the U. qj Th 
Testing Co., Inc., indicate that the qjjjay, C 
constituted leather will “compare fapipe 4- 


vorably with high quality sole leather: 
flexibility, abrasion, resiliency 
waterproof in high degree without bein 
air-tight . . . has a high coefficient ¢ 
friction which reduces the danger 
slipping.” Eventually the  matens 
promises to be employed also in lug 
gage, upholstery, sporting goods, an 
other products. 


Portable Cleaning Unit 


Few things hold up production mor 
than taking small metal parts from on 
machining operation, moving them to 
distant department for cleaning, a0 
returning ae to the line for 
sequence too fe 


+ eng 
st eng 


suUCCELY 
ing operations—a 
quently seen in all but the be 
neered plants. 

Because the best of engineering can 
not always cope with current change 


in war production, the Aeroi! Bumet 

Co., Inc., West New York, N. J. ¢ 
bringing out its portable new “Twifct ti 
Dipmaster” which can be wh« led op ta 


posite anv machine in any part of 3 
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4+ to clean and rinse parts between 
ations. It consists of two 14-gal. 
“ated dipping tanks arranged side by 
by a space 30x49 in., one for clean- 
olution, the other for rinse water. 
has an inbuilt electrical heating 
»ment thermostatically controlled for 
tion temperatures from 100F to 


fF, The 


JCT 


ing baskets, muck drains, draw-off 
is and cable for plug-in connections. 
\\ 
bine qe Gage 


It is simple eye to measure the 
meter of a pipe when it is out in the 


ear and you can. get at it with calipers 
apiece of string; it is next to impos- 
ble when the pipe happens to be 
ied in a concrete floor or covered 
ith a layer of insulation unless you 
neover more than half its perimeter. 
Since the new Three-Point Gage op- 
rites on the geometrical principle that 


unit comes equipped with | 


s necessary to know only three points | 


a circle to determine the whole, and | 


he gage is exceedingly thin, you need 
aly find or make a small opening near 
union or other fitting to achieve a 
yasurement. It is manufactured bv 
¢ U. Sie Three-Point Gage Co., 3821 Broad- 
he ray, Chicago, in one pocket ‘size for 
are faM@ipe 4-in. to 12-in, inside diameter. 


ew Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
igct Meir interest to certain designated busi- 
ss fields, but also for their possible 
‘Nl luggmport in the postwar planning of more 
, andr less allied fields and business in gen- 
il, are the following: 

Ordnance— Hand grenades explode 
cmaturely if their time fuses are not 
aged with sufficient powder. Such 
ses, and the amount of their charges, 
ee checked accurately at the rate of 
00 an hour by means of a new Special 
tomatic X-ray Machine developed by 
xneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
dy elding—The Harnischfeger Corp., 
elder Division, Milwaukee, is an- 
houncing the new P&H _ Production 
Nelding Control System which can be 
plied to the three basic methods of 
©mpensation. A new Arc Timer, em- 
Poved with the system, shows the “ex- 
“time spent in actual deposit of weld 
netal as well as total idle and nonpro- 
Cuctive time.” 
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—so they can prevent it! They’re 
the “‘watch dogs” of our Heat 
Treating Processes, where good 
bearings get off to a good start. 
Theirs is a roving commission, re- 
checking the checking done by the 
regular inspectors. 

They’ve worked out a series of 
continuing tests covering every 
phase of Heat Treatment. Some 
are repeated every 15 minutes, 
others several times an hour— 
some taking only several seconds, 
others several hours. All are im- 
portant...as is every test in pre- 
cision bearing manufacture. 


So important, in fact, that one 
out of every 6 Hyatt empfoyees 
devotes his time to testing and 
inspection. 

Sound like a lot of work? It is— 
but worth it when you remember 
that more than 90% of all Hyatt 
Roller Bearings made today go di- 
rectly into fighting equipment or 
the machinery that helps build it. 

That’s why we’ve got to make 
?em good. Because Victory is our 
Business. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, 
GENERAL Morors CoRPORATION , 
Harrison, N. J. 


Pave the Road to Victory with War Bonds 


HYATT BEARINGS "c" GENERAL MOTORS 
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For World’s Economic Health 


Treasury is nursing its plans for international bank and 
stabilization funds, but they are none too popular: besides, success 
of both depends on State Dept.’s trade policy. 


‘Treasury proposals for postwar regu- 
lation of international money markets 
are threatening to bog down completely. 
At first, Allied governments were inter- 
ested though a trifle skittish. ‘They 
are still interested, but now they are 
beginning to wonder if the Treasury can 
get the United States to stand behind 
its present plan or any of its variations. 
@ Strategy of Division—As it stands, the 
Treasury plan is divided into two sec- 
tions. One is the proposal for an inter- 
national currency stabilization fund, 
announced last April, discussed by va- 
rious governments during the summer, 
and revised about two months ago 
(BW—Aug.21'43,p106). The other is 
the recently announced plan for a 
United Nations bank for reconstruction 
and development (BW —Oct.16'43,p7). 

By presenting its program in two 

packages, the ‘Treasury hopes to get at 
least half of it adopted if Congress isn’t 
willing to do business on an_all-or- 
nothing basis. It also wants to empha- 
size that the world bank and the cur- 
rency stabilization fund would be en- 
tirely separate outfits with no overlap- 
ping functions. 
e Not Entirely Divorced—Actually, the 
world bank and the currency stabiliza- 
tion fund would have to work out some 
informal liaison to keep from trampling 
each other's toes. ‘Two big organiza- 
tions can’t work the field of mterna- 
tional finance in complete ignorance of 
cach other. 

According to the ‘Treasury prospectus, 
however, the two organizations would 
keep their dealings at arm’s length. ‘The 
stabilization fund, with resources of $5,- 
000,000,000, would buy and sell cur- 
rencies, keeping exchange rates steady 
and heading off shortages in the various 
foreign exchange markets. The world 
bank, capitalized at $10,000,000,000, 
would guarantee loans or extend credit 
on its own account for rehabilitation or 
development of member countries. 

e Bankers Are Dubious—As things look 
now, the separate packaging was a good 
idea. The currency stabilization plan 
got a fairly chilly reception in this coun- 
try, both on its first appearance and 
after its revision. Bankers shy away from 
it, partly because experience in the 
thirties made them skeptical about the 
effectiveness of foreign exchange manip- 
ulations, partly because they fear that 
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international monetary control would be 
a forerunner of regulation of domestic 
banking. 

Opinion on the world bank proposal 

hasn't crystallized yet, but the chances 
are it could get through Congress with 
less wear and tear than the currency 
plan. For one thing, the idea is simple 
and fairly easy to follow. 
e Need Demonstrated—It’s pretty obvi- 
ous that after getting their fingers 
burned by expropriations, blocked ac- 
counts, and exchange control, investors 
are going to be wary of postwar foreign 
investments Granted that, the Treas- 
ury won’t have much trouble showing 
that some sort of international guaran- 
tee will be necessary to get money into 
foreign rehabilitation and development 
projects. 

Unless the Treasury gives up the 
whole idea after preliminary discussions, 
it will have to battle it out with Con- 
gress eventually. It might be possible 
to get a U S. signature on an agreement 
without asking Congress to ratify, but 
that wouldn't get anybody anywhere. 


INSIDE STORY 


Proof of Germany's acute paper 
shortage is provided by a Nazi military 
envelope picked up in Africa by a U.S. 
soldier and used to inclose a letter to 
friends at Marmon-Herrington Co., 


Under bothplans, the U.s , 


. 
would 
duld 


up most of the capital for the y 
ganizations. Unless Con; 
the money, the whole pr 
on paper. 
@ The Changing Pattern— \)}; 
trouble with Congress, th l'reasun 
ready has scaled down its progray’ 
When it first drew up it lan for 
world bank, it toyed with the idea 
hitching on at least two subsidiarj 
‘nternational commodity  stabiliggs 
corporation and an international 
material development corporation 
those days, the planners were think 
of controlling production and py 
ment of the big international comm 
ties—wheat, minerals, fibers—so ¢ 
they could keep trade in balance op § 
hysical as well as the financial side 
The final draft of the world bank , 
makes no provision for any buying g 
selling operations in commodities, ( 
reason the Treasury ruled it out js 
difculty of setting up a workable g 
tem, but another big factor was ¢ 
suspicion that the two plans alr 
suggested would be quite cnough 
the time being. 
@ And Then There’s Trade—he Tie 
ury’s world bank plan and its cure 
stabilization program are all that it 
tends to work on now. In the long 
however, they are only two legs of { 
stool. The third, and most imports 
leg is the general policy toward int 
national trade that the United Natic 
presumably will adopt after the war 
The Treasury thinks its plans 4 
necessary regardless of what happen 
international trade in the post 


Sto 
CCT yl] 


Cipa 


Indianapolis. When spread out, th 
interior (above) revealed a Russia 
war map fragment. The assumptio 
is that maps confiscated on the Rus 
sian front had been sent to Germati 
remade into envelopes, then shippe 
to soldiers of the Afrika Korps. 
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ke a hair from your head, hold it 
pto the light: Now divide that del- 
ate filament by fifteen and you 
ve 5 ten-thousandths of an inch 
the tolerance to which parts must 
machined for the Army’s 81 mm. 
ch mortar. As simple as asking 
boilermaker to build a watch! But 
ullman-Standard’s carbuilders 
ped that hurdle and have pro- 
ced many, many thousands of 
ese precision weapons of war. 
The backbone of infantry’’ the 
rmy calls them. One officer said, 
If you've got troubles, you just 
ing in the 81 mm. mortar, and a 
high explosive shells in the right 
ots will fix everything.”’ 


the right spots” — That means not 
¥ precision in the field but precision, 
t, back at the bench, precision which 
bles the gunner to "ish it out”. 


And precision is not all. 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


it, th@@} Again American ingenuity scored. 
ssiage ea the first order for these mortars 
te placed time was of major impor- 
np “5 nce. With no precedents to guide them, 
e Rosgiffullman-Standard men designed and 
‘man 
Mippe' 
194 
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built machines from discarded and ob- 
solete tools; saved delays of many 
months besides countless dollars. As 
Army demands increased, dozens of 
other time-saving methods were con- 
trived to speed production, and applica- 
tion of the contract incentive system re- 
sulted in considerable conservation of 
manpower. 


True, these are times that try men’s 
souls, but, equally true, they try men’s 
minds. Proof that men’s minds have 
stood the test is the steady stream of 
armament matériel flowing from Amer- 
ica’s factories through the unrelenting 
efforts of America’s men and women. 


Pullman-Standard’s men and women 
are proud to have a part in this great 
effort to keep our freedom—proud to 
have been privileged to build tanks and 
ships; howitzer carriages; wing and tail 
assemblies for giant aircraft: bombs, 
shells, trench mortars and mounts for 
huge cannon. 


There is no better teacher than ex- 
perience. Pullman-Standard has been 
building railroad cars for 84 years and 
when this experience is joined with 
the knowledge gained as armorers in 
the laboratory of war, it will bring to 


THE THINGS WE USED TO MAKE 
WERE BUILT TO "TAKE IT''— 
BUT WHAT WE MAKE TODAY 


MUST “DISH IT OUT”’ 


9ENCH MORTARS-—BACKBONE OF INFANTRY! 
Built by Pullman-Standard 


peacetime transportation many inno- 
vations. Innovations? Yes! But with 
safety always the primary considera- 
tion. For this company never has com- 
promised with safety—and never will 
—for the sake of novelty ... never has 
and never will experiment at the pub- 
lic risk. 

In Pullman-Standard plants engineers 
are constantly experimenting, testing 
new metals and designs, new engineering 
and production methods and making 
scientific improvements. They have set 
themselves Kieh standards of perform- 
ance which must be faithfully adhered 
to before any new product is offered to 
the American railroads. 

* * * 


With these principles as our guid- 
ing star we promise railroad trans- 
portation of the future better cars, 
lighter in weight to save operating 
costs for the railroads, yet meeting 
all rigid standards of safety. Greater 
comfort in passenger carsand lighter, 
welded freight cars—even stronger 
than before. Cars that can ‘“‘take it’. 


You "dig down” for an EXTRA War Bond 
and they will "dish it out” 


ULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


© 1943. ?.5 u 
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Behind the War Headlines 


Step by step, Sweden is edging 
away from Germany as war tides 
shift. 

First, Sweden halted German 
couricr planes for carrying soldiers 
and arms in violation of agreements. 

Next, it revoked transit privileges 
for German army reinforcements, 
evacuées, and war materials moving 
to and from the Norwegian and 
Finnish fronts. 

Now, the lid has been clamped on 
petroleum shipments, adding this 
commodity to the admittedly incom- 
plete definition of war materials 
recognized under international law. 

Although fighting on the Finnish 
front is at a standstill, and Norway 
is merely heavily garrisoned by the 
Nazis, fuel for supply trucks at both 
fronts is a vital necessity, and Swed- 
en’s action will force shipments onto 
the submarine-infested Baltic or the 
treacherous coastal waters of Nor- 
way. 


More Pipe for U.S.S.R. 


The secret of the Urals has been 
well kept. Over the years, it has 
been possible to accumulate a 
lengthy list of resources, new cities, 
and industrial plants erected, but few 
specific details of capacity or output 
are known. 

Last week the Russians announced 
that the second section of the Chel- 
yabinsk ype mill had begun 
operations on a schedule calling for 
“tens of thousands of tons of large 
seamless steel pipe for the petroleum 
and defense industries.” 

In 1940, the Soviet Union im- 
aay $2,484,564 of casing and oil 
ine seamless pipe, $563,690 of seam- 
less black pipe, and smaller amounts 
of other pipe products. 


No Liquor from Mexico 


American drinkers with one eye on 
the vacant shelves of liquor stores 
and the other on the ample gin 
stocks in Mexico are in for a disap- 
pointment. 

The Mexican government has 
banned export of rum and gin for 
an indefinite period, although border 
stores are loaded with bottles expect- 
ing a big rush of American buyers 
eager to put in a Yuletide supply. 


Multicolored Cotton 


Earlier this year Russian scientists 
reported the cultivation of red and 
reen cotton fiber, predicted a revo- 
Silene future in textile manufac- 
ture for the new colorfast product 
(BW—Feb.27'43,p50). 

With the harvest just completed, 


the Soviets report successful cultiva- 
tion of auburn, dark brown, blue, 
dark green, emerald, and khaki col- 
ored natural cotton. 

Seeds from this year’s crop will be 
used for more extensive plantings 
next spring following reports from 
Tashkent cotton mills that the 500 
samples manufactured stood up un- 
der rigorous tests. 


Brazil's Rubber Price Up 

The Rubber Development Corp., 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. sub- 
sidiary now in the realm of Leo 
Crowley's Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, has signed a 
new rubber price agreement with 
Brazil's Commission for the Control 
of Accords. The agreement is retro- 
active to July 1, 1943, and stipulates 
a price rise from 39¢ to 45¢ a pound 
on the Brazilian product through 
December, 1946. 


Plane Plants Scattered 


At the same time that British in- 
dustry was being methodically con- 
centrated to release manpower, plant, 
and warehouse space for war pur 
poses (BW —Nov.14'42,p58), aircraft 
plants were being systematically dis- 
persed throughout the islands to 
protect production from Axis bomb- 
ings. 

The 19 main aircraft firms which 
centered production in 45 plants in 
1938 were managing 323 production 
units early in 1943. 


Money for Industry 


In addition to government capital 
pouring into new and old basic in- 
dustries, private capital of local and 
foreign origin continues to enter into 
Mexico’s industrialization program. 

Government-run Petroleos Mexi- 
canos has, according to the Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, completed ne- 

otiations for a 100-octane refinery. 

e Monterrey steel mill is being 
expanded, and a cooperative cement 
plant is to be built with $500,000 
capital. 

From April through July, 159 new 
industrial enterprises were registered 
with the government. Total capital- 
ization runs to about $4,500,000, 
50% in 13 metal-producing indus- 
tries. Fifteen other firms are to 
process metal (capitalization $500,- 
000); 20, with capital of $375,000, 
will enter the food processing and 
edible oil businesses; 18 textile mills 
are to open; 18 will engage in saw- 
mill operations; and other new firms 
will produce tile, glass, insecticides, 
insulating materials, and hides. 
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world. It argues that if ey 
smoothly, the currency 

fund will keep exchange m 

ance and prevent sudden 

foreign exchange markets 

national money markets go 

and countries start playi 

change depreciation, blocl 

and bilateral clearings, then, 
ment is, it is better to have | 

it under some sort of internati 
lation than going at it with n 

at all. 

@ Can’t Survive Success—Sj1)jIa;) 
Treasury experts argue, the wor 
can put international investine 
sounder basis no matter w! 
policies the world adopts. ten 
tional trade gradually gets back on 
feet, the bank will lose importance y 
may eventually dissolve, but until c: 
tal is moving freely from one couni 
to another it will be necessary for } 
bank to bolster the supply of priv 
investment. 

This makes a brave sound, } 
neither Treasury experts nor any oth 
economists like to think of what y 
happen if postwar international ty 
policies are not workable. No one 
pects a $5,000,000,000 fund or a Si 
000,000,000 bank to counteract for 
such as those that caused the bred 
down in international commerce durit 
the ’thirties. 

@ Up to State Dept.—In the long mf 
the Treasury admits, the succes 

failure of its plans will depend on inte 
national commercial policy. Hence, t! 
teal job lies in the State Dept., and t 
Treasury’s work is only supplementan 


African Taxes Up 


French Committee, afraid 
that foreign exchange balance 
will be depleted, has raised loca 
imposts in four categories. 


' As millions of dollars worth of Ame 
ican lend-lease shipments of civilial 
goods and thousands of tons of Bnitis 
coal pour into French North Afnc 
the French Committee for Nation 
Liberation periodically delivers check 
in payment. U. S. shipments throug 
June 30 totaled $48,000,000, and 
French repayments up to Apr 

amounted to $41,300,000. 
e@ Four Decrees Issued—The | renc 
Committee can write checks against It 
blocked accounts here and in Brita 
but concern for these balances hat 
prompted a sharp upward revision 0% 
taxes in French North Africa, first lib 
erated region to come under Frenc 
control. Through four decrees issued | 
Morocco this summer, the comm 

has taken steps to increase the flow 
funds to local..government treasune 
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_4 to reduce spending power in North 


Arca: 
1) On July 29, the tax on agricultural 
-oduction—mainly wheat, vineyards, and 
‘arm stock—was boosted. 
1) On July 31, the fees for registration 

+ documents and stamp taxes on legal 
* rs, negotiable securities, bills of lading, 
BF seceipts, passports, hunting licenses, and 
sivertising posters were raised. 

3) On Aug. 23, income tax rates were 
creased as follows: to 2% on income 
inder $800, to 4% on income above $800 
MB jt under $1,200, and to 6% on all income 
shove $1,200. The previous rate, set in 
October, 1939, was 2% on income under 
$1,000 and 4% on higher income. 

(4) Also on Aug. 23, the special tax on 
pusiness profits was increased sharply. The 
following tabulation compares the new rates 
with those in effect since a special decree of 
Apnil, 1941: 


M Rysiness Profits* 1941 1943 
ES! or 2% 3% 
$3,000 to $6,000.......... 3% 6% 
6,000 to $8,000.......... 3.5% 9% 
8,000 to $10,000......... 4% 9% 
$10,000 to $20,000........ S% §=12% 
Over $20,000............. 6% 15% 


*Franc valued at $0.02 


Exports Possible 


Brazilians, rich in produce, 


attack malnutrition problem and 
transport difficulties with aid of 
food dehydrators. 


SAO PAULO-—Plagued with serious 
malnutrition in many parts of the coun- | 
ty because of inadequate transport fa- | 
cilities, Brazil is preparing to build up 
a food dehydration industry as the 
cheapest and quickest remedy. 

Brazil’s food industries, with an an- 
nual output topping $150,000,000, have 
already contributed $250,000 to set up 
a special Technical Food Institute 
ITA) to study eating habits, experiment 
with diets, and develop dehydration 
processes. 
¢U. S. Firms Branch Out—Last June, 
at the invitation of Nelson Rockefeller, 
two Brazilian food experts visited the 
United States to study wartime nutri- 
tion methods and organization and to 
procure dehydration equipment. On 

return, they announced that 


their 
United States food producers were pre- 
pared to set up branch plants in Brazil 
and produce dehydrated foods for do- 
mestic and export markets. 

_ At the same time, Swift & Co., fol- 
owing the successful development of a 
tood dehydrating business in Argentina, 
has been asked by Rio de Janeiro au- 
thorities to prepare dehydrated meats at 
its big Rio Grande do Sul packing plant. 
*Brazil, Cattle King—Possibilities of 
meat dehydration are particularly prom- 
Sing in Brazil. It is not generally real- 
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OFFICES IN 


ROCHESTER 


COMPANY, INC. 


ALL 


» When payrolls are posted 
» When records are reviewed 


There is no hitch in payroll pro- 
cedure, if you use the Todd Form- 
Master System. 


(1) With this device any clerk 
can post by hand the payroll 
sheet, earnings record and em- 
ployee’s receipt in a single, rapid 
operation that cuts the work 
more than in half. Copying from 
one form to another is elimi- 
nated, so accuracy is assured .. . 
proving up is quicker. 

(2) All the payroll facts you 
need, for every Governmental 
agency, are a by-product of the 
original posting, without further 
work or effort. 


Results: Quarterly Federal and 
State tax reports go out on time; 
Wage and Hour inspector’s visits 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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are shortened. Recordsare always 
up-to-date. 

In two years, Form-Master in- 
stallations have jumped 400%. 
Some of the reasons why appear 
in the accompanying column. 


BRIEF EVIDENCE: 


& “Very much pleased with this 
system. Recommend it to any- 
one desiring to save time and 

simplify payroll work.” 
Anaheim Cooperative Orange Assn. 
Anaheim, California 


@ “We have found your system 
to be well worth its installa- 
tion alone on the saving of 
labor normally required to 
t the employees’ records for 
tate and Federal taxes.” 


Del Mar Canning Company 
Monterey, California 


For information about getting 
similar results, clip this coupon 
to your letterhead. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send information showing how the 
Form-Master System cuts payroll posting 
time, increases accuracy and centralizes facts 
which Government agencies want in a hurry! 


Company name. 


Address. 
City. State 
By 
BW -11-6-43 


Modern design in reinforced concrete permitted 
150 ft. clear spans in National Guard Hangars 


at Des Moines, lowa. 


Developments in 


CONCRETE 


speed war construction 


In laboratory and field, engineers 
have developed improved design and 
construction methods which enable 
cement and concrete to rendet 
greater service in war construction. 
Just as soon as these new methods 
are proved out in practice, full infor- 
mation is made available free to 
designers and builders. 


IN WAR PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


Advanced concrete design is saving 
time and critical materials in build- 
ing firesafe, low annual cost indus- 
trial plants and military structures. 


IN AIRPORT PAVING 


Scientific design methods developed 
for concrete runways are facilitating 
the construction of airports which 
give maximum, long life service at 
low annual cost. 


IN COLD WEATHER CONSTRUCTION 


To expedite concrete war construc- 
tion which must be done in winter, 
latest information on cold weather 
concreting has been compiled. This 
information is furnished free to engi- 
neers and contractors. 


IN OPERATION OF RAILROADS 


Working with railroad engineers, 
methods of forcing portland cement 
grout into soft spots under mainline 
tracks have been developed. The 
grout hardens—stabilizes the road- 
bed, thus speeding up traffic and 
saving maintenance labor. 

Our concrete technicians are 
available to assist your engineers 
with concrete design and construc- 
tion problems. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Alla-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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ized that Brazil, rather than 


| is the biggest cattle grow: 


| 
} 


} 


America. Latest farm censi 
cattle population of 42,000, 
with 26,000,000 pigs, 14,000 
and 6,000,000 goats. 
Large-scale meat dehydrati 
carried out in Brazil along 
proposed, will mean a c 
economy not only in transpor 
imports of tinplate, 65,000 
which have been used annua] 
canning industry. 
@ Possibilities in Eggs—Brazil 
—concentrated mainly in the 
ous Sido Paulo region and in ¢! 
—produces more than 2,00 
eggs a year. With the nev 
industry now being established 
ern Brazil, this is expected t 
the basis for an egg-drying 
large enough to produce an ex 
surplus. 
Wartime milk shortages have 
general in the larger cities b« 
the transport crisis, and as a result, | 
milk and egg powder are finding 
creased favor among Brazilian ho 
wives, bakers, confectioners, and hx 
age makers. 


CANADA 


New Trade Policy 


Mackenzie King aide says 
Empire trade agreement will be 
dropped for reciprocal pacts 
after war; industry frets. 


OTTAWA—Canadians received 
shock one morning last week when the: 
glanced at their newspapers. ‘There, un 
der a New York dateline, was the first 
forecast—for them—of the Dominion 
postwar foreign trade policies. Divulge: 
by Brooke Claxton, parliamentary as 
sistant to the Prime Minister, it \ 
official. 

@ Reciprocal Trade Seen—Waving aside 
all questions as to why the Mackenzi 
King Government had outlined its plan 


before the National Foreign Trade Con 
| 


vention in New York before airing then 
at home, Canadians poured over Cla\ 
ton’s words and boiled them down t 
this: 

(1) Canada is prepared to swap the 
advantages of Empire preferences {or 
trade gains in international markets un 
der multilateral agreements. 

(2) The Dominion is ready to open 
its home markets to imports from for 
eign countries if they will give reciprocal 
treatment to Canadian goods. 

(3) Ottawa’s plans depend on inter- 
national exchange and other settle 
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ments, and particularly on the trade pat- 
terns ultimately adopted by London 


and Washington. . i q T | M t 0 F Wa R 
¢ Industry's Opposition—Drift of the ; 


Administration's approach to postwar 


trade policies has been apparent for | 
months, but Canadian industrialists f F PA R F 0 Qq FA c F 
have been reluctant to accept the evi- ' 


dence as a guide to the future. This is 
indicated by the recent flood of requests 
fom various business agencies that the 
oid Empire trade pacts and high domes- 
tic tarifts be continued. 

If these new plans are carried out, 
the most direct effect on Canada will be 
the growth of north and south trade | 
across the border. Industrialists fear this 
because many branch plants have 
thrived in Canada only because of the 
barrier of substantial local tariffs and 
the need to produce goods in Canada 
for sale within the Empire. 

e Autos for Example—The automobile 

industry is the most striking example. 

If the import duty on cars is removed 

or seriously reduced, Canada cannot pos- 

bly compete with mass production | 

plants in the United States. 

' There is a revival of interest, since | Right now, while everything we have is rehae- 

the Claxton announcement, in schemes | _ cracking down on Der Fuehrer’s face and QU°YS for the 
for “rationalizing” Canadian-United | Uncle Sam’s nephews are in there taking ast Guard 


“ore ; . « the swastika apart—is the time to back 
States production of both industrial and ‘enh ib Gtth every ddliet odin Gia ue 138 high ex. 


farm products. not just the ones we can spare! You’re Plosive 49 y, 

e Misery Loves Company—First talk not giving anything away... shen rcraie 

along this line came two years ago when Marines ‘"® 

Ottawa officials talked boldly of remov- 

ing the 49th parallel as far as trade is | KEEp BUYING 
concerned. However nervous they may ; a WAR BONDs 
be about it now, Canadian manufactur- _ : 
ers find some comfort in the thought | 

that United States farmers are going to 

be just as worried. 

Realists, however, have already P ‘ 
started to write off certain postwar mar- : aS You’re just lending to an enterprise where 
kets for Canadian manufacturers be- A - the oy eee is — future happiness and 
cause the war has forced many Empire : : safety! Then, when peace comes, these 
outposts (like Australia and New Dea. 3. ye... fy ony Sng overs ge ny craig 
land) to build factories to provide des- | SS. : fe buy your share in the better world to 
perately needed war supplies. - » Ma / fia follow the war. That’s the way it is with 
elt's All Tentative—Canadians gener- > our company, too—100% war work now, 

Pw j ‘ but when it’s over we'll do a turnabout 
ally welcome the preview of the gov- back to you! 
emment’s plans for postwar trade. Lead- 
ers among the groups which would be 
adversely affected by the proposed shifts 
toward freer trade are not yet worrying 
too much. After all, they point out, 
neither London nor Washington—on 
which Canada’s proposed program ad- 
mittedly hangs—has spoken yet. 

And in the United States, there are 
rumblings that indicate Washington 
too will face plenty of opposition if it | 
proposes sudden, drastic tariff revisions 
as part of its postwar program. 


PORK EXPORTS DECLINE 


The trend of Canada’s shipments of f, 
bacon and ham to Britain, which had | 
nsen steadily during recent years, has 


been sharply reversed. 370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1876 


Minister of Agriculture James Gar- | BUILDERS OF ROLLING AND OVERHEAD DOORS IN STEEL AND WOOD 
diner contracted to supply 675,000,000 
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lb. of pork to Britain in 1943 
having difficulty in fulfilling ¢| 
ise. A new contract for 1944 
will reduce deliveries to 900) 
for the two-year period. 
‘Tightness of manpower an 
has forced the curtailment 
of hogs will fall off in 1944 
failures in Ontario and O 
leave eastern producers larg 
ent on subsidized shipment 
coarse grains for winter fe« 


Pot Line Trouble 


Aluminum Co. of Canada’s 
Shawinigan Falls production jg 
delayed by strike attributed j 
| C.1.0.-A. FLL. rivalry. 


A strike which last week 
freezing of pot lines in Aluminu 
of Canada plants at Shawinigan |; 
Quebec, and delayed production 
metal for bombers threatened 
week end to spread to the com 
larger workers at Arvida. At Sha 
gan Falls, most of the strikers ha 
turned to work after troops had b 
up picket lines, but provincial repre 
tatives of the American Federatioy 
| | Labor predict that workers at Arvi 

a4 still strike. 
MILLING “ © Classed as Wildcat—Govern: 


MACHINES cials pronounced the strike illegal 


Oonor 
iS 


Canadian Trades & Labor ( 
iaiahiag CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS , 
THERE'S a lot of talk these days about Table 4," x 18” heads admitted that it was unauthorized 


wasted manpower. Machine wer, too ; : 
pay bea — ; bag ect 16” Union spokesmen claimed that it y 
, . Vertical 6” provoked by a company ruling that po 
In modern industry, as well as in mod- No. of Spindle Speeds .. 12 . ald te sauteed ¢ sieicd 
ern war, you get the best results when Speed Range 61 to 2860 RPM men would be required to attend 
every machine is matched to the job it can Overall... 25." x 3214" x 22 additional pot. The company main 


. Motor 1/3 HP 1740 RPM 
do best. Your plant will produce more, at tained that it was merely reestablishin 


ot eg i if ary - big re ae AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS its regular winter schedule. 
jobs only —and call on modern, a pa Sperry Gyroscope Co. lac. x at — 
Atlas precision tools for small parts pro- Sparks-Withington Co. ' Behind the strike As the spreadin 
duction so that capacities of larger ma- Seromberg Cesteon Corp. rivalry between A.F.L. and ClO 
chines will not be wasted. Stewart-Warner Corp. unions and National (Catholic) Syndi 
The Atlas Bench Milling Machine is Studebaker Corporation cate unions for control of workers 
one * o ais oe tools oe Paes — Quebec plants. Aluminum Co. «a 
helped thousands of plants step up produc- a ea Tee 
, Inited Ai ; oyees are divided between A.I'.| 
tion, efficiently and economically. It handles United Aircraft Corp. p! yees are dis 
all milling operations on small parts. United States Rubber Co. Syndicate unions 


: United Shipyards lac. e False Claims Charged—The com 
Arrange to get acquainted right now Stns Settee Btniliine ; s - 


with the Atlas tools that are making Tesl Compens claims that many of its Shawiniga 
“match the machine to the job” possible. Vickers Inc. Falls employees wanted to remain at 
You'll like the idea for immediate war pro- Vought Sikorsky work or to return to work while ¢! 
duction, and for postwar profits. Send for Waenee and Swasey Co. 

complete details and the name of Western Cartridge Co. ‘ aa 

our nearest distributor. Williams Oil-O-Matic reports spread by A.F.L. agents 
Heating Corporation the Aluminum Co. was about to sig! 


ATLAS PRESS co. aad iealieteemaier closed shop agreement with the 2 


strike was on but were intimidated by 


] 
iq 


union, and that workers who did 


1185 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan id } 


x 


support the strike action wou 
out. 


aren isdictional disputes between unid! 
4 de FEAR for Small-Parts Machining tees came the big labor organiza 


tions and Syndicate unions supported 
a 4 by sections of the Roman Catholi 
a clergy have been increasing in ' 
a — gency during 1943, marking ittempt 
= by the old line unions to win contro 


- oa of labor in Quebec industries away 10! 
LATHES MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS DRILL PRESSES the provincial labor organization. 
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RUST-PROOF AlR 
FOR SENSITIVE METAL SURFACES 


git Fag, Precision requirements are so exacting today that 
. ® * all steps of production, assembly, and even stor- 
age must be performed in “rust-proof” air... a 
red spot of rust may scrap a costly part ... sudden 
temperature changes may cause invisible warp- 
age, expansion or contraction and the rejection 
of a thousand vital items. Chrysler Airtemp tem- 
prature-humidity control equipment stands guard against such 
nishaps in manufacturing plants across the Nation. 


HAL COMPRESSOR 


Air is literally “rust-proofed” and cleaned by Chrysler Airtemp 
¢quipment. Holding constant temperatures and humidity per- 
nits maintenance of high precision production never before 
utained. Many wartime applications of Airtemp products are 
graphically described in the booklet, Chrysler Airtemp At War. 
‘end for your free copy—it may point the way to new produc- 
tion efficiency in your plant. 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, C. B. S., 9 p. m., E. W. T. CHRYSLER-AIRTEMP 
Dayton, Ohio 


B U Y WA R BO N ue Ss Please send me, without ebtigntion, 


- “Chrysler Airtemp at War”. 
ontro 
fro 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO 
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CLEAN... 


Elliott All-Fibre Address Cards 


Only the Elliott System uses all-fibre 
Address Cards. These are clean as a whistle 
and feather-light, yet more durable than 
metal for addressing. 

With Elliott Address Cards, no metal can 
soil or harm the hands of your clerk or 
operator while filing, finding, or addressing. 

And these modern, flexible, all-fibre cards 
can be swiftly stenciled with any standard 
typewriter. 

If you are still using old-fashioned metal 
address plates, send for “The Story of a 
Father and Son”. It reveals the fascinating 
development of modern addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Dishursements .. . Collections... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Urilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 


.. «for Social Security... 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIs 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affs, 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation, 


Machines and Parts 


Several new items of machinery have been 
brought under MPR 136, covering machines 
and parts, by an OPA amendment that clari- 
fies the status of other types of machinery 
without affecting general price levels, which 
are still those of March, 1942. Certain items 
such as dressers, abrasive wheels, manual pipe 
and tube tools, jacks, punching tools, vises, 
some springs, and some wheels have been 
removed from coverage of MPR 183 or 
GMPR and placed under MPR 136; X-ray 
machines have been taken from MPR 188 
Cutting tools, machine tools and accessories, 
and other specified items have been reclas- 
sified within 136 (Amendment 102, Regula- 
tion 136, for X-ray machines; Amendment 
101, Regulation 136, for others. ) 


Used Beverage Bottles 


To reheve the bottle shortage and halt 
raids by brewers, who in some areas have 
been offering more than the allowed price 
under GMPR for used bottles, dollar-and 
cents ceilings have been established over all 
sizes and types of beer bottles. Ceilings— 
high enough to encourage collections 
through exchanges and other sellers—are 
85% of prices for new returnable bottles, 
and about 80% for new nonreturnable 
bottles. The greatest change will be on the 
12-0z, type, prices for which have been 
considerably out of line. 

Retail consumers of beer and malt drinks 


FAST GUN MAKER 


Using seamless steel tubing for the 
barrels of 75-mm. and 40-mm. guns 
instead of solid forgings, a plant man- 
aged by Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
produces over 6,000 gun tubes a 


will not be affected by _ 
(Amendment 42, Revised Supplem 
Regulation 14 ) “a 


Information 


To aid business men, WPB is py 
every four weeks, a publication ent tled 
ucts and Pnorities, listing alp , 
every product, material, and service , 
WPB control, and enumerating the 
covering each item. Subscriptions yy 
a year; single copies, 20¢ cach, The 
be obtained from the Supenntendg 
Documents, U. S. Government Py 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Eggs 


Restrictions requiring that all 
process dred whole egg production } 
served for government purchase and hy 
production of liquid, frozen, and » 
dried eggs have been removed by te 
of Food Distribution Order 4] h 
makes these egg products further ayy 
to civilians. 


Girdles 
all-rubber 


Warning that no 2am 
would be on the market before 1944 (B) 
Oct.30°43,p90), the War P; 
Board last week lifted all restrictio; 
use of elastic fabric in girdles, corset 
binations, sanitary belts, garter belt 


month—more every 30 days than 
land made during the last war. 
piercing the bore (above) cuts to 
seconds. the job of roughing it 
normally a six-hour drilling operat 
Upsetting the breech in a forging 
chine likewise saves several houts. 
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Sylphon Bellows Devices’ 


PROTECT THE POWER OF 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Power for the Planes, Ships and Tanks of 
our Mechanized Forces involves many 
“mighty details” of temperature and pres- 
sure control... served by Sylphon Bellows- 
operated devices. 


For on these war-proved devices that “must 
not fail” depend the peak performance of 
aircraft engines and flying instruments; the 
split-second, touch-and-go operation of 
earth-borne mechanized equipment; the 
utmost dependability of marine engines; the 
accuracy of meteorological information that 
often calls the punches of modern warfare. 


And what is the post-war, “after Victory,” 
moral of this story? 


Just this. Remember those Sylphon Auto- 
matic Controls so widely used in electric 
refrigerators, automobile engines, station- 
ary diesels, industrial processes, heating 
and ventilating systems and countless other 
peace-time products, before the war? 


They, and many more Sylphon Instruments 
and Sylphon Bellows-powered devices will 
be greatly improved—their application 
greatly extended in the designs of a post- 


war world. 
x * * 


Sylphon Products include: Aircraft Controls—Liquid 
Cooled Engine Thermostats, Oil Cooler Thermo- 
stats, Oil Cooler Surge Protection Valves, Damper 
Controls for Cabin and Wing Heating, Fuel Pres- 
sure Regulating Valves; Parts for Super-Charger 
Controls, Carburetor Controls, Fuel Injector Con- 
trols; Marine Controls—for the Regulation of Fresh 
Water Heaters, Fuel Oil Heaters, Lubricating Oil 
Temperatures, Diesel Engines, Desuperheaters, 
Steam Jet Ejector Condensers; Automotive Controls 
—Engine Temperature Controls for Tanks and 
Other Military Vehicles, Trucks and Passenger 
Cars; Refrigeration Controls—Thermostat Mechan- 
isms for Domestic and Commercial Refrigerators; 
Industrial Controls—Temperature, Pressure and 
Vacuum Controls for Industrial Processes; Air 
Conditioning Controls—for Buildings, Ships, Rail- 
road Trains, Aircraft. 
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‘MARCHANT 


| WITH 
ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 


OF DIALS wa movasie carniace 
(One of many Marchant ''Firsts’’) 


Deliveries subject to 
“essential use’’ priorities 


The Ark of Calculating 
as advanced by Marchant 


Electric Clearance of dials in the 

movable carriage of acalculator 

was introduced by Marchant 
Over 1? years ago. 

les 


.... Before MARCHANT introduced 
ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 
it was necessary to clear figures from 
dials by use of a hand-crank or lever. 


Marchant Elecéric Clearance makes 
this frequenc as well as dithoule task 


instant, casy and positive. 


Any oral! Marchant carriage dials are 
automatically cleared bya feather 
touch upon conveniently grouped 
keys...uith carriage in any position. 
Electric Clearance is one of 20 Points 
of Super-ority by which Marchant 
brings speed, accuracy and good 
nature to all calculator work. 


al “ewe 
MARCHANT 


SUENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS. 


» : THIRTY -~THIRO year 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. | 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S: 
{SBRVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICF EVERY WHER® | 
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Barnes Mfg. Co 

Mansfield, Ohio 

The Beaton & Corbin Mfg. 
Co. 

Southington, Conn 

Benrus Watch Co. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Chance Vought Aircraft Div. 
of United Aircraft Corp. 

(Four plants) 

Chelsea Clock Co 

Chelsea, Mass 

Chiksan Tool Co 


Hastings Mfg. Co 

Hastings, Mich. 

Hewlett-Packard Co 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

Highway Trailer Co. 

Edgerton, Wis. 

Illinois Glove Co. 

Champaign, II). 

The Industrial Home for the 
Blind 

Brooklyn, N. Y Tacoma, Wash 

Johnson City Foundry & Ma- Seule Steel Co 
chine Co San Francisco, ( 


National Foam 
(Two plants) 
The Portland Cc 
Portland, Me. 
Reed & Barton 
Taunton, Mass 
Walter Scott & | 
Plainfield, N J 
Seattle-Tacoma 
Corp 


Brea, Calif. 

Davey Compressor Co. 
Kent, Ohio 

E-J Electric Installation Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Joliet, Tl. 

General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


National 


Washington, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
The Missouri 
& Iron Co. 
Evansville, Il. 
Moore Equipment Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Electric 
Shops, Inc. 


Valley Bridge 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime C 
production announced prior to this new list will be found i 


Tames Stewart & ( 
Bethpage, N. Y. 
Western Pipe & Stee) ( 
Calif, 

San Pedro, Calif 
Willson Product 
Reading, Pa 

Wilson & Co., I: 

ol Atchinson, Kans 


Machine 


awards for ex 
issues of Busi: 


mmission 


previou 


brassieres. Manufacturers are still limited to 
75% of 1941 production quarterly, but re 
peal of limitations makes way for use of 
increased supplies of synthetic rubber. (Re- 
moval of L-90.) 


Fatty Oils and Acids 


Fats and fatty oils are freed for use in the 
manufacture of certain lubricating greases 
without regard to the proportion of fatty 
acids used in making the oil products. The 
use of fatty oils in the past months has been 
limited to 50° of the combined fatty 
acids and oils in certain greases, but this 
restriction is now revoked since stocks of 
fatty acids are at an all-time low and glycerin 
requirements, for which the oils were 
needed, are being met. (Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Order 10, revoked.) 

To provide better distribution of scarce 
fatty acids, inventories are limited after Nov. 
1 to a 60-day supply, based on the quantity 
of fatty acids used in the first six months 
of 1943. Users who produce all ther own 
fatty acids are exempt. The order does not 
apply to crude and refined tall oil, and raw 
or acidulated foots from the refining of ani- 
mal, vegetable, or fish animal fats and oils. 
(Food Distribution Order 87.) 


Truck Operations 


\ll truck operators performing over-the- 
road, local cartage, and pickup-and-deliver 
operations must obtain approval of the 
Office of Defense Transportation _ be- 
fore inaugurating new truck operations or 


extending present deliveries. P 

is not required if the chang: 
consolidation of present route 
tion of a new route for an ol 
the delivery area 1s enlarged 
mileage increased. (Amendment 4 
Order ODT 3, Revised; Amend 
General Order ODT 6A; Amei 
General Order ODT 17. 


Rayon Hose 


Higher ceilings have been establis! 
some of the finer gages of women 
fashioned rayon hosiery. For Class | 
chiefly independent retailers, the ne 
are $1.41 for 54 and 57 gage, $1.69 t 
gage and higher. These ceilings 
former ones which have proved inad 
to cover costs of production of these st 
ings. (Amendment 2, Revised Regula 


55 
339.) 


Coal 


Producers of bituminous coal selling 
minimum prices established by the Gut 
Coal act instead of at OPA manmut 
(lower than the Guffey prices, in 
cases), may have until Dec. 31, instea 


Oct. 23, to apply for adjustment in '% 


ceilings, and may continue to sell at 
Coal act ceilings until the later date. 
other amendment is expected soon to a 
bitumimous coal dealers and all 
bunker coal the same option. (Am 
69, Regulation 120.) 

Maximum rates for the transp¢ 


rtatior 
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» barges from New York to Eastport, 
‘have been established at 90¢ a ton 
". Bar Harbor rates (Amendment 41, 
ie qd 

xed Supplementary Regulation 14.) 


ght for Potatoes 


ave the record crop of Maine potatoes 
190,000 bu.—in the face of a shortage 
‘handling facilities, American railroads 
- at the request of the War Food Ad- 
stration, granted shippers the privilege 
toring, packing, tepacking, and grading 
ne Irish potatoes in transit to most 
nts east of the Mississippi River at a 
- of 7¢ a cwt. plus the through rate. 


) come cases, this will mean a 27% de- 
ome Hl ot 
se in the cost of shipping field-run pota- 


_ unpacking them at some point en 
te, grading, and reshipping them. 


set Sugar 


Beet sugar processors need no longer set 
Ye 15% of their monthly production for 
very into areas designated by OPA. This 
Ing reflects better imports of cane sugar; 
~snce Commodity Credit Corp guar- 
tees the beet sugar processor a net price 
bag for the 1943 crop (page 62), he 
id ship to any region where a shortage 
sted without regard to shipping costs. Ex- 
pt for certain cases, this action applies 
sugar harvested m 1943, (Amendment 
Rationmg Order 3.) 


her Price Actions 
Ceiling prices for processed apple prod- 


ure effected by a regulation, to be issued 
tly, that adds new vaneties of apples 
the Class A group. .. Lake herring, 
m the Great Lakes, have been placed 


tems of point values as well as in pounds, 
ier an amendment to Ration Order 16. 

\n increase of approximately 8°%, has 
cn granted for ceiling prices in all grades 
hi sizes of red cedar shingles, by Amend- 
nt 6, OPA Regulation 164, which at the 
me time revokes the 10% increase granted 
Sept. 9 on sales of 100 squares of shingles 
less to any buyer not buying for resale. 


ther Priority Actions 


Food Distribution Order 78, relating to 
bt allocation and use of peanuts and pea- 
ut butter, has been suspended indefinitely 
help industrial users make the most of 
« 700,000 tons of peanuts allocated for 
‘le purposes. . . . Delivery and transfer 
lomestic mechanical refrigerators for use 
government claimant agencies have been 
ther restricted by an amendment to WPB 
tder L-5-d. . . . Food Distribution Order 
-Tequiring importers of cocoanut, babassu, 
d palm kernel oils to set aside 25% of 
hr imports for war purposes, has been 
mimated, since all imports are controlled 
the government. . . . Apples packed in 
eed containers before Oct. 4, 1943, are 
bt subject to Food Distribution Order 83, 
tich limits sales of low-quality apples for 
nmercial purposes, in specified areas. 
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bier cents-per-pound maximum prices at | 
it the 1942 season average by Amend- | 
nt 13, OPA Regulation 418... . ; ‘a 
nge in procedure will require primary | 
mbutors of rationed meats and fats to | 
port their production and stocks on hand | 


GAIN TIME 


ship early in day ! 


Mr. Brown: When’ll this order reach the 
consignee ? 


Expressman: Let's see. It’s not ten yet. 
About five this afternoon. Same day de- 
livery 800 miles away is easy, when you 
ship early by ain EXPREss. 


F course, AIR EXPRESS is by far the 

fastest form of delivery — direct 
by air or by rapid air-rail service be- 
tween thousands of points in the United 
States and foreign countries. Yet pre- 
cious time is often lost through the old 
pre-war habit of accumulating ship- 
ments for pick-up at the end of the day. 


So to gain time—to avoid heavy, peak- 
hour traffic that may delay your ship- 
ment—shipas early in the day as possible, 
so we'll be able to utilize the cargo 
capacity of all scheduled flights. This 
3-mile-a-minute service is available di- 
rect to more than 350 U.S. cities and 
to scores of foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 
demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 
...-Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 12}2%, depending on the weight 
of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
nationwide are now saving an average of 10)2% on air cargo costs. 
NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as shipment is ready —to assure 
fastest delivery. Pack Compactly — to conserve valuable space. 

ASK for our new 1943-44 caLeNpAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-12, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CSS 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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In the field of mechanical dust collection, the van © 
Tongeren cyclone, (used exclusively in Buell Dust Re- 
covery Systems) has proved notably efficient and 
economical for the elimination of hazardous dust nui- 
sances and the recovery of valuable material in 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
FOUNDRIES & MACHINING OPERATIONS 
FOOD PROCESSING 
ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
POWER PLANTS 
MINING & METALLURGY 
and other industries 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


60 WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN G-842 


5, 


BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 
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The Floor Is 404m’ 


| years off, the last of 21,000, 
| workers soon will come wy 
| federal wage minimums. 


Wage: 
torv 
gional 
tons, 


ynions 


and 4 
free t 
Public 
patt, 

In 
opposi 
dustry 
the le; 
Last week, the 69th an + of procec 


With the deadline sil, 


industry committees provided for the U 
| the Fair Labor Standards ( \\ age-}jfe An 


\ct recommended a 40¢-an-hour piliiithe wi 


| mum for the communicat + strato 


and miscellaneous industri out tt 
@ Universal Minimum—By cx: mum 
when this and several other of the 
recommendations are expected ty filend h 
approved, every employer in int oor | 
commerce will be operating under ondit 
an-hour statutory payroll minin justme 

Bringing the last of 21,0 Wa 
crs in 530,000 establishment faeends 
40¢ minimum (table, page ‘ ment 


| up one important aspect of t mum 
| of the Wage-Hour Division 
| U. S. Dept. of Labor. WI! 


is largely a policing activity directed 


| assuring compliance  witl 


hour regulations. Hours hay 

at 40 a week at straight time 

and a half for all beyond 

ber, 1940. 

@ Ahead of Schedule—Finishing 
business of establishing the 4 
mum in all interstate cmp! 


| came two years ahead of sched 


practically ‘on the fifth anniversar 
the enactment of the law. The ma 
provided that, if rates were not mi 
beforehand by committee actior 


| industry would go on the 40¢ min 


basis by October, 1945. Biggest blo 
of workers now off the 40¢ 4 
through statutory exemption, 
agriculture, domestic service, and 4 
ing. 

The Wage-Hour Division beat 
law’s deadline by two years mainlyt 
cause of the war. Cost-of-living inctea 


| and labor shortages prompted the 


vision to adopt a streamlined comm 
tee procedure last February. Up tof 
time, wage structures had been cons : 
ered within a relatively narrow indust 
definition. 
@ Handled in Groups—Under war pi 
sures, a significant change was mac 
that, for example, when a commit 
met to set minimum wages for ! 
“metals, plastics, machinery, in 
ments, and allied industries,” it hand 
what were actually more than 350 & 
sus-classified industries. 
Management, labor, and the pu! 
were equally represented on these ¢ 
mittees, which were appointed by ! 
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Wage-Hour Administrator under statu- 
tory direction and with regard to re- 
onal representation Trade associa- 
rons, leading employers, and labor 
ynions were invited to nominate repre- 
entatives to sit on committees dealing 
with the field in which they operated, 
und all interested parties have been 
fee to present data and arguments. 
Public representatives have, for the most 
part, been university professors 

In only a few instances was any 


Ne ung ye 
opposition of consequence made to in- 
NS. dustry committee recommendations, and 
the legality of this wage determination 
last procedure was unanimously upheld by 
d for he U. S. Supreme Court. 
Vag eAn Easy Giaadiion-Se announcing 
hh he windup of committee work, Admin- 
n jstrator L. Metcalfe Walling pointed 
yt that the transition to a 40¢ min:- 
ext mum has been relatively simple because 
cl f the existence of peak employment 
d and high wages. Had raising the pay 
 inten@iliMfoor been postponed to 1945, changed 
nder onditions might have made the ad- 
nin justment more difficult 
Walling emphasized that if the war 
ts up tflends before 1945 and an unemplov- 
92) w@iiment problem develops, the 40¢ mini- 
F the yfifimum “would serve as a bulwark for em- 
n 
it 1 
dir 
Wage » 
been 
Ind 
Ince U 
shin 
+(0)¢ 
npl 
iedul 
Ive 
lc m 
not ma 
ction 
min 
rest 
H0¢ f 
n, are 
and f 
beat 
nainly | 
x incre’ 
d_ the 
| com 
Ip tof 
n - USCLE SAVER 
mdust 
Veary of holding a heavy drill for 
wat overhead work, Evert Dustman, 
dose Brooklyn Todd Shipyards worker, 
fed omes up with a gadget to ease mus- 
_ instqge’*S and save production time tor- 
t handii™merly wasted in erecting scaffolding 
350 cor the task. His device consists of 
_ gato sleeved pipes, the inner one, with 
wits ill fastened atop, being raised into 
1 by Mp%ition by a foot lever. 
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TITY... 


Soldiers reduce 
their luggage toa 
minimum. Like 
Whiting Victory 
Cranes, they carry 
only the things 
need for 


they 
utility. 


CRANE 


To hasten production of Victory Cranes, 
Whiting uses rapid, efficient building methods. 
Non-essential features that might require extra 
labor are omitted. Delays are avoided by using 
materials and parts most readily obtainable. 


These construction practices are never per- 
mitted to affect quality. Every Whiting Victory 
Crane meets the same exacting engineering 
requirements that have characterized al! Whit- 
ing cranes for nearly sixty years. Every Victory 
Crane is guaranteed to do the job for which 
it is built. Whiting Corporation, 15661 , _— 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. . \ i... 


— 


QUIET-RUNNING , 5 t . & 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES a is : | & & 


fr nearly 60 years wee ; ~a wh wh wee 


e% 


Em 


SCHRPORATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSES, and AIRLINES 
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ployers against wage-slashing competi- When faced with the prospect of paying —at 40¢ an hour—have been place, 
tion, and thus contribute to industrial an hourly wage of 25¢, the first mini- a more efficient basis, and the ina, 
stabilization.” mum established under the act, the in- is more stable. "7 
@ Greeted by Howls—Perhaps the most dustry emitted a loud protest. It was @ Principal Results—Main effect, ,; , El 
extreme case of wage raising through argued that the industry would be minimum wage thus far have bee, 
the law’s operation involved the pecan forced to close. wipe out regional differentials jn »; 
shelling industry. Wages of $2.50 and Now, the division says it has re- mum pay rates, virtually abolish ina 
$3 a week were common in pecan shell- ceived many testimonials from em-_ trial homework, abolish oppressive ch 
ing when the act was passed in 1938. plovers in the industry that operations labor, and eliminate some of the 
} T 
How Business Adopted 40¢-an-Hour Base 
(1) Industries that made the Wage-Hour minimum in one jump 
Total Number Total Number 
Number Directly Effective Number __ Directh fective 
Industry Employees Affected Date Industry Emplovees Affected Date “Hy, 
Hosiery (full fashioned 85,000 17,000 9-18-39 Canned & preserved fruits 
Milliner 20,800 3,000 1-15-40 and vegetables, _ related 
Leather 48,900 3,000 9-16-40 a ee 400,000 110,000 8.43 S 
Pulp & primary paper 129,000 9,000 9-16-40 Cottonseed & peanut crush- . 
Portable lamp & shade 10,300 5,000 7-1-41 | ERS eR ei ee 28.000 16.000 5-13-43 \ 
Enameled utensil 6,100 1,000 4-21-41 Vegetable fats & oils...... 17.000 600 3-13.43 
Drugs, medicines, toilet — Chemical, petroleum & coal 
preparations ... 44,600 9,000 eX da 41 products, allied manufac 
Gray itoh Jobbing, foundry. 100,000 $000 11-341, twin industries $75,000 30,000 Pending 
srav iron jobbing, foundry 3 5,000 -3 os ; es 
lewthy ........ 35,000 12,000 11-141 Meats. er ae 450.000 50.000 ead 
Wood furniture 121,000 44,000 11-3-4!) Ms eof pica ; ‘ —s 
Passenger motor carrict 36,000 4,000 1-5-42 Fresh fruit & wagriie sie 
Property motor carrict 600,000 72,000 1-5-42 ing, farm products as " 
Wool 198,000 8,000 11-2441 _ sembling ....... id oe a re 
[obacco ...... 90,000 45,000 8-10-42 Wholesale warehousing & 
Grain products 64,000 20,000 3-7-43 other distributive indus ; 
Button & buckle 12,500 5.000 10-19-42 tries ste eeeees 900,000 >>,000 Pending 
Candy & related products. 73,000 = 21,000 3-29.43 Bakery, beverage, misc. food R 
Printing, publishing, graphic products ....... tee 300,000 40,000 Pending 
arts vera 550,000 45,000 6-14-43 Metal ore, coal, petroleum & 
Sugar ; 65,000 15,000 6-21-43 natural gas extraction in 
Cooking & heating. 25,000 3,000 4-12-43 I Sct atewe ans es es $50,000 30,000 Pending 
Pens & pencils. . 12,000 2,100 Pending Construction industry ..... 150,000 5,000 Pending 
Metal, plastics, machiners Finance, insurance, real es — 
instruments, allied indus tate, motion picture, misc. ob : 
tries .. aaa 7,500,000 75,000 9-13-43 oo reer ree 1,000,000 45,000 Pending lig vi 
Mattresses, bedding ...... 20,000 1,400 9-20-43 Transportation, communica pores 8 
Misc. textile, leather, fur, tion & other public utili- d see et 
straw products ...... 120,000 10,000 9-20-43 ere rer ae 800,000 50,000 Pending yoy CO 
ter he 
(2) Industries that reached the minimum level by progressive steps alaai 
Total Successive Number Total Successive Number ll be 
Number Wage Directly Effective Number Wage Directly Effective ter ame 
Industrs Employees Levels Affected Date Industry Employees Levels Affected _Date 
PD 64 vain ween 668,000 $0.325 175,000 10-24-39 Knitted underwear, 62,000 0.335 17,000 5-6-40) we 
661,000 0.375 300,000 6-30-41 commercial _ knit- 
700,000 0.40 150,000 4-20-42 Sey 68,000 0.40 16,000 11-24-41 And 
re 159,000 0.36 13,000 6-17-40 = Railroad carrier ; 0.33 ++? -_ hich, an 
198,000 0.40 8,000 11-24-41 1,067,000 0.36 69,000 3-1-4] it, ha 
\pparel 0.325 a ner 1,300,000 0.40 50,000 8-31-42 FiRetrica 
0.35 ae ora Luggage, leather _ 17,000 0.35 5,000 1-6-41 gineers 
0.375 — ape is -... 32,000 0.40 12,000 7-27-42 rand 
inti ee gooc an 
20,000 0.40 200,000 7-15-40 Carpet & a a 0.35 wae Fs 
simgle pants, shirts, 31.000 0.40 1.000 3.17.4] 
ete 146,000 0.40 os Ee i a 0.36 bas o publi 
women’s ....., 256,000 0.40 a Se. “oo eee 138 ie |steel 
gloves, mittens... 38,000 0.40 16,000 9-21-42 peaeaee i Ps 2.4] eels ar 
- - ie 200,000 0.40 31,000 6-30-41 
handkerchiefs 5,400 0.40 1,500 2-15-43 aa 70 000 ).40 1.500 2-15-43 nginee! 
Hosiery (seamless).. 61,100 0.325 ~—- 28,000 9-18-39, Wall paper ..... os on «lip ne 
2 2% 70 - Embroideries ..... 15,200 0.375 4000 =1-2741 accon 
63,000 0.36 28,000 9-15-41 . ’ 30).43 
65,000 0.40 15,000 2-1 5-43 20,000 0.40 4,000 Y-Z ).43 tlachi 
Hats 0.35 or **x Stone, clav, glass.... 39,000 0.34 7,000 )-1-4] a larg 
25.000 0.40 6.000 7-1-40 500,000 0.40 20,000 Pending meric; 
Shoes 234,000 0.35 60,000 4-29-40 Lumber, timber 384,500 0.35 169,000 11-3-41 = 
228,000 0.40 90,000  11-3-41 products ....... 500,000 0.40 85,000 Pending TY . 
Knitted outerwear... 26,000 0.35 9,000 Co, ee Se 0.35 a a es 
23.500 0.40 6,000 11-15-41 60,000 0.40 25,000 8-10-42 
#** Data not given 
92 * Labor Business Week * November 6, !% 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 
WILL HELP BUILD 


TOMORROW'S BETTER WORLD 


Electrical Magic—for Tomorrow 


turers to realize the objective of mass 
production methods—lower costs. 


pa switch—turn a bufton—break a beam 
light tomorrow—and electricity will 
form new feats of magic. You'll hear 
/ see events happening miles away. You'll 
yoy countless conveniences—including 
tier heating, cooking, air conditioning, 
mination, refrigeration. Your work 
ll be easier—the products you make 
iter and cheaper—because of electricity. 


are the tasks that this invaluable serv- 
tof man cannot do—will not do—tomor- 
w. And Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
hich, in vital parts of generating equip- 
vit, have helped make possible low cost 
ctrical current, will continue to assist 
gmeers both in the economical produc- 
nand efficient utilization of electricity. 

is 

epublic Electric Furnace Steels—spe- 
ilsteels, alloy steels, “aircraft quality” 
els and stainless steels—have given 
igineers and manufacturers the means 
bacomplish many amazing mechan- 
ilachievements. They are responsible 
ba large extent for the superiority of 
merican fighting machines today. 


‘ese steels are exceptionally tough— 
sh in strength to weight ratio. They 
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maintain established limits of hard- 
enability and machinability. They 
dependably resist abrasion, corro- 
sion, oxidation and fatigue. 


They do difficult tasks well—CON- 
SISTENTLY. The extremely close 
control possible only in the electric 
furnace assures that each of these 
“targeted steels” will unvaryingly hit 
the mark at which it originally was 
aimed—whether a product or proc- 
essing specification. 


And by hitting the mark without fail 
—by performing with repeated ac- 
curacy—these steels enable manufac- 


Always the leader in this field of steel 
making, Republic has increased its 
electric furnace capacity more than 
900% to meet wartime demands. To- 
morrow—when peace arrives—this 
abundant supply of fine steels will 
enable manufacturers to profitably pro- 
duce better things to live with and to 
work with—in industry, in the home, 
on the farm. Republic Steel Corpor- 
ation, General Offices—Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Export Department: Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 


ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 
alloy... stainless ...aircraft quality” 


—for vital working and 
structural parts in the 
automotive, aviation, form 


ical, food processing, ma- 
rine, textile, refrigeration, 
heavy machinery, elec- 


~0 YEARS OF PROTECTION 


B fast 8200KiyN, ro 
ALTIMORE, Marytanp 


Dear Mr. McFadden: 


So, i 
this is your Company's 50th year! 


Congrat 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


t 


Vy Naas iaedte ™ 
(TW ACCOM DSS e€ce. able nal 
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petition that comes fr , 
Since the act was pa y % 
tion of some $55,000. 
withheld wages has been order, 
division. Practically all of this } 
restored, and probably 
much has been collected 
brought under the act. During 
fiscal year, nearly $17,000.00 4 
390,000 workers was paid out h 
ployers. 
@ Year in Review—During the 
more than 61,000 establishipens 
inspected by wage-hour off 


inspections resulted either from, | 


plaints or from independent 
rected at industries or a 
experience had _ indicat 
violation. Almost three-fourths of 
establishments were found 
violation of some Provision of the 
Last year the division had an jg 
tion field force which, on paper 
sufficient to inspect each covered ; 
lishment once every eight year 
year a budget cut, from $5.15]; 
$4,000,000, pared the Inspection 
sonnel to 700 and makes an 
check possible only once every d 
years. , 


actog 


4 Spot Checks Only—Cons quently 


division will concentrate on spot 


PULL 


running down complaints and dou 


back on employers who have 
found to be in violation. 


Plane Settlemen 
Byrnes’ draft defer 


order gives West Coast build 


manpower relief they as 
six months ago. 


Draft deferment of “essential” 


craft workers on the West Coast 


nounced last week by War Mob 


tion Director James F. Byrnes, 
the plane manufacturers in that 


essentially what they have been 


manding for the last six months 
Coupled with a slight casing « 
manpower problem noticcable « 
the last month or so in most ! 
plane plants on the coast, the 
ment order, aircraft executives fec 
them over the hump in their ef 
maintain enough key men, such 
signers, supervisors, and instructor 
enough production workers to me 
rent production demands 
e@ Tells Workers to Settle Dc 
Under Byrnes’ order, plane worker 
ignated as “currently irrep! 
be given a six-month def 


Dec. 1. At the end of this defer 


period, their status will | 
and workers then found to be 
placeable will be deferred for @ 
six months. : 

The most important effect of B 
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confusion and uncertainty 


alee workers, evident during | 
at periods of temporary month-to- | 
oth deferments. 
Nhe Production Record—Despite the | 


». bor situation and high rate of | 


Mi 


ae plane production in West 


yt plants, including Boeing, was 

ereater in the last eight months 
n in the same period last year. In- 
atally, this production record was 
je with an employment increase of 


nt 
ly 6% 


allas Formula 


.. it is held, should be a lessening | 


WMC comes up with a tip | 


communities eager to get out 


1m under contract quarantine | 


3 Group | classification. 


the War Manpower Commission 


ofered a simple formula to con- 
t-hungry communities on how to 
of its ist of Group I labor shortage 
 (BW—Sep.4'43,p92). The formula: 
duce the town’s labor requirements by 
«mining employment schedules. 

llas Reclassified—A case in point is 
ls, Tex., which was removed from 
wp | (area of acute shortage) and 
ced in Group II (acute shortage ex- 
ted in six months) after a production 
wy revealed that Dallas’ 


North | 


erican Aviation Co. plant could use | 


) fewer workers than originally 
eduled. 

he survey was made by WPB 
eChairman Charles FE. Wilson 
: Truman committee investigators 


wed the plant was hoarding labor. | 


\Wilson’s recommendation, WMC 
uiman Paul V. McNutt imposed a 
r ceiling of 40,000 workers on the 
it. This replaces the 49,000-man 
urement previously estimated for 
tMar. 1, thus bringing Dallas’ labor 
ply and demand into approximate 
ance, 

thers Take the Cue—The action has 
mpted a flurry of requests from 
vof the 70 other Group I areas for 
ber to Group II, which would 
by remove them from the virtual 
bon further war contracts imposed 
the areas of acute shortage. 

‘MC's answer is that community 
bn reducing labor demands will be 
hidered in making monthly re- 
ns of the Group I list. i 

alistic Rescheduling—In the Dallas 
- Wilson provided the explanation 
‘more “realistic rescheduling” of 
duction 
kncan plant, freeing labor. Wilson 
wid that he found anticipated labor 
«icy underestimated by 124%. 
yesent, the plant employs 37,800 


AACTS 
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was done at the North | 
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TONS 
SCRAP! 


57,400,000 
OF 


That’s what Uncle Sam must collect! 

That’s what the steel industry of the United States 
will need to meet its war production program. 

Do you realize how much scrap this is? It would 
take 771,000 freight cars to haul this tonnage. They 
would make a train 6,717 miles long! 

Why is so much scrap needed? In making steel, the 
normal mixture that goes into the furnaces is 50% 
scrap and 50% pig iron. In foundries the proportion 
of scrap to pig iron is much higher. So we in this 
country must actually produce more scrap than 
pig iron if we are to keep the war production program 
going full-blast. 

It is an actual fact that half of every ship, half of 
every tank, half of every gun, used by our Armed 
Forces, is made from scrap. 

The scrap piles of the nation’s steel plants are 
running low. This time it will take ‘‘fine-tooth- 
combing” to replenish our stock. Every farm, every 
factory, large and small, every shop, store, office 
and home must start its own drive for scrap. 

You can help! Everybody can help! Start now to 
get out everything made of iron or steel that you 
do not absolutely need. Get it out where Uncle Sam/’s 
trucks can pick it up. 

REMEMBER—our boys out there on many fronts 
need it—and they are depending upon you to get it. 
So everybody dig, dig, dig for SCRAP! 
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TO AIM AT FIRE! 


Somewhere in the tropics... somewhere 
in the arctic... at battle stations all over 
the globe, our fighting men are ready to 
meet and defeat an enemy that’s just as 
treacherous as the Axis. That enemy is 
fire. And it’s an enemy that’s being con- 
quered quickly, decisively, with duGas 
fire-fighting equipment. 

DuGas means quick blackouts to fierce 
fires, for duGas compound releases huge 
blankets of fire-smothering gases that hurt 
nothing but flames. And duGas is a/ways 
ready to “fire” at fire...won’t harden, 
freeze, evaporate or go stale. 

Until vic tory, of course, the armed 
forces have first claim on duGas com-~ 
pound and fire-fighting equipment. But 
after the war is won there'll be plenty of 
duGas products to fight fire for you—and 
for all American industry. 


Model 150 Wheeled 
Extinguisher 


Model 30T Hand 
Extingvisher 


FREE— New chart showing characteristics of all types of 
approved hand fire extinguishers. Write for copy today. 


DUGAS ENGINEERING CORP. 


OWNED ANO OPERATED BY 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


| Training Trainers 


College adds new courses 

in personnel directing and will 

| carry on surveys in a group of 
plants in Cleveland area. 


The modern personnel director is 
supposed to be an expert in selecting, 
training, and evaluating people, with 
relation to plant production. But the 
science of personnel directing, according 
to those who try to practice it, is one 
that remains wide open for develop- 
ment. The few guides available are those 
which have been worked out slowly and 
painfully, company by company. 

@ New Courses Added—W ith such con- 
siderations in mind, Fenn College in 
Cleveland, which capitalizes on the in- 
timate relationship between its courses 
of study and the business and industry 
found in its community, is expanding 


Heart of a new personnel testing sys- 
tem is a series of test panels developed 
by Prof. Joseph S. Kopas (above), 
demonstrating one on mechanical in- 
genuity to a young man. Meanwhile 
a young woman struggles with another 
panel containing mathematical ques- 


its department of pers 

lo help finance this 
ticularly development of t!,. k 
sonnel testing system (B\\ —Jyp > 
p67), the ‘Trundle Eng : 
made the first of what the 
will be a long series of 
The first vear's $10,000 
thropy, according to George || l; i 
Jr., head of the firm, b 
investment” from which fully 
pects his firm to derive di 
handling of personnel pr 
nection with its practice of 
engineering. 
e Many Participants—D 
Thomas, Fenn president 
lrundle grant would fina: 
project designed to set up 
yardstick to measure the 
supervisors, Laboratories f 
will be small sections o1 
ments of various concerns which 
have agreed to participate, su 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co,, R 
ance Electric & Engincerin 
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We have a photograph very much 
lke the illustration on this page, but 
we cannot publish it. 


Its grim reality is simply too shock- 
ing; and yet that very reality might 
vtve a useful purpose. For, all too 
many of us read the casualty list in 
trms of numbers, forgetting that 
ech unit in the number is an Ameri- 
tan boy lost or wounded or dead. 


In very much the same way we 
mad figures about production at 
hme, forgetting that figures on pro- 
duction—and figures on lowered 
production due to slow downs —can 
a real measure of the men who 
won't come back. 


It is only when we think of these 
tumbers of lost hours of production 
n life-and-death terms of men, that 
ve realize how vital it is to win 
te earliest victory; and that the way 
we at home can best contribute 
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toward this, is to eliminate industrial 
slow downs. 


Fortunately many types of slow 
downs can be prevented. 


Not among the least of these is the 
slow down due to valve failures. ‘The 
way to prevent this type is to avoid 
valve trouble before it starts. 


Have the valves in your plant in- 
spected regularly. Have the opera- 
tion and maintenance of valves 
entrusted to experienced hands. If 


= Be 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 
For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 
in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


plant service... 


(Painted from an actual war photograph) 


A MESSAGE TO THOSE WHO FORGET 


workers are new, be sure that they are 
trained at the earliest moment to oper- 
ate valves properly. When new valves 
are installed, make sure that they are 
selected and installed by experts. 
Jenkins Engineers are ready to 
assist you in developing a practical 
program of valve conservation. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available 
York, . Y.; Bridgeport, 


for display in your plant. 
ae 
Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, <-> 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 

4 13, N 
Chicago, Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Mon- Deatcme 
treal; London, England. es 


oY AWoodA 


Structural Memb 


ers 


Gear Stock 


Ou 
isa wer iy som: Material that can 


be made to 


For the post-war era, Pluswood offers you a brand 
new technical material, high in aesthetic value, 
with an exciting weight-strength ratio. A wood 
alloy, made by a chemico-mechanical process, it 
possesses structural strengths exceeding those of 
many metals. A non-conductor with amazing 
qualities of density and toughness, Pluswood can 
be made to your pre-determined engineering 
description. Thick or thin, pliable or rigid, this 
wood of new wonders is available in thickness 
ranging from 16 inches to 1/16 of an inch, and in 
any size up to 7 teet by 18 feet. Highly resistant 
to swelling. shrinking. corrosion, fire, and thermal 
shock—Pluswood will retain its dimensional stabil- 
ity so completely that only micrometer measure- 
ments indicate changes. 

A dependable, responsible organization stands 
behind Pluswood from forest through saw mills, 
veneer mills and factory - established by the 
Lullabye Furniture Corporation, since 1897 Amer- 
ica’s foremost manufacturer of juvenile furniture. 
Pluswood maintains a laboratory service that you 
are urged to use. Write for an engineering bulletin 
that will give you more complete information. 


PLUSWO OD| 
WOOD Select northern birch or 


maple — cut from vast 
-+ northern timber reserves. 
RESIN 


Impregnated into veneers 


_by methods and tech- 
niques developed by Plus- 

+ moe 
delivering 540,000 B.T.U’s 
per hour 


research. 
300 K. V. A. high fre- 
quency electrostatic gen- 
erating unit—largest in the 
country for this pu 
PRESSURE Largest and most 
powerful press in the 
plywood industry—with to- 
tal pressing c ay up to 
5,000,000 pounds. 


p LU S WOOD Lneorporated Oshkosh Wis. 


Cr NORTHERN HARDWOOD 
LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Stevens Point 


ALGOMA 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


VENEERS, Inc., Butternut, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 
Ltd Ontario, Canads 


Bruce 


110, 


Thompson Products C Nate 
Screw & Mfg Co., Warne: & 6... 
Co., and Oglebay, Norton \ C, 

In each concern, two m ' 
from personnel and produ 
assigned to devote full tim 
ect fo: a period of week 
Their objectives will be 
whether supervisory effici 
measured in terms of abse: 
duction, and loss of mate 
faulty workmanship, and 
any other possible criteria. 
@ Other Approaches—In adi:tion + 
courses in personnel work 5 
to set up a consultation ser 
to industrial personnel depar: 
to hold off-the-record fore: 
management and labor re 
will be invited. 


THOMAS LOSES ROUND Tw¢ 


The Texas Supreme Court last we 
upheld the state’s Manford BM 
Oct.2°43, p94), whose validit be¢ 
challenged in court both by 10 r 


A.F.L, “and ‘1 person by R. J. Thon 
United Automobile Workers presider 
Thomas was arrested and jailed 

challenged the act by soliciting uni 


memberships at Pelly, near Ho 
without a registration card fron 
Texas secretary of state. 

The Texas court ordered Thomas} 
manded to custody of the 1 


sheriff to serve a three-day jail senten 
and pay a $100 fine 
The court’s opinion, which Thon 


is expected to carry to the U.S. § 
preme Court, held the Manford act d 
not impose a general restraint on fs 


speech, and that its specific 

were justified under state police powe 
The Texas secretary of state is not gi 
power to refuse registration cards 
union solicitors, the court held, b 


merely to require registration 


DRIVERS SUED FOR STRIKE 


A walkout of 27 contract 
members of AF.L Teamsters Lo 
was tossed into Cambria Cour 
Court at Ebensburg, Pa., when t 
American Stores Co. sued the striki 
drivers for $163,000, alleging breach 
contract. 

Since Sept. 30, the company charg 
the truckers, in their demands 
higher wages, have refused to 
chandise from its warehouse and bak 
in Woodvale, Pa., to 165 chain sto 
in the Pennsylvania counties of Ca 
bria, Indiana, Somerset, Bedford, 4 
Westmoreland. 

This refusal is in violation 
tracts with the striking truckers, ¥ 
are independent contract carriers 
censed by the Pennsylvania 
Utility Commission, the company ¢ 
tended The company claim d it V 
paying the*truckers rates esta! ished 


trucke 
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tility commission. Under the con- 
, the company was to have exclusive 
af the trucks. 

\Ithough cach contract, for one year, 
wins a clause that it cannot be ter- 
ated except on 15 days’ notice to 
company, no such notice was given, 
wit stated. Unable to obtain other 
-kers to replace the strikers, the com- 


Can . it } 
rte y claimed it suffered damages; it is 
thee ‘ing sums ranging from $5,000 to 
ll yn ‘ > > . . Md 

Jicco mo000 from the indiv‘dual drivers. 
MISCOY * 


“* @MVarren Objects 

the two-fisted Comptroller 
0 vhf eral voids the President's 
bir employment” order, leav- 


Twager directives in doubt. 


ist wed Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
B\\ ruled that government contracts 
ad bediimbich do not contain a “fair employ- 
0. aiat” clause, as required by a Presi- 
lhomammntial executive order, are perfectly 
-esidenammid, That order, issued last May, re- 
when imgued all future government contracts 
2 unidj™m contain a provision “‘obligating the 
lousto 
om tig employee or applicant for employ- 
mt because of race, creed, color, or 
mas tamgoonal Origin, and requiring him to in- 
pie a similar provision in all subcon- 
enten@iimets.” 
Directives Aren’t Orders—Warren’s 
ion, communicated to War Mobil- 
ion Director James F. Byrnes, has 
ac :effect of pulling the teeth of the 
on fr™mesident’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
straint Practice; it drew immediate fire 
powetfm™/™n Negro groups. 


> COUN 


ot gi@@@\arren, who hails from North Caro- 
ards (@, aid that the President’s order was 
‘ld, Daf “directive,” rather than an order, 
ce not “mandatory.” 
Malcolm Ross, chairman of the FEPC, 
KE asked Attorney General Francis 
idle for his opinion on the scope and 
ruckeiiianing of the President’s executive or- 
; Logi. If Biddle holds that Roosevelt’s or- 
Coun is mandatory, contractors perforce 
ien {Bl have to accept the requirement or 
strikifis up the business, barring a court test 
each (@M the President’s powers under the 
bond War Powers Act. 
‘hargegm@Others May Follow—A question on 
ids ie validity of many other “directives” 


iu! m@ich clutter up Washington desks is 
| baked by Warren’s opinion. 
) Sto@i Warren issued his ruling on the fair 
f Catoloyment clause after the Office of 
rd, aj™Mimergency Management reported that 
ithwestern Bell Telephone Co. re- 
* COMec to install lines for government 
rs, Wiicies in Kansas City, Mo., unless the 
riers discrimination clause was removed. 
Publ OEM also reported instances where 
ny CUiPce office space in some communities 
it WER to be passed up by the government 
shed HiRause of the requirement. 
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The railroads of America are backing industry to the limit in the war of 
production. Only the close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of transportation and industry 
since the war began. 

For many years the Seaboard Railway has recognized the interdepen- 
dence of industry and transportation. On the established principle that 
the welfare of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of its patrons, the 
Seaboard has been working over a long period of time for the economic 
development of the territory it serves. 

The Seaboard’s interest extends beyond the location of new plants. It is 
equally concerned with the success of all industry served by its Line. Its 
policy is to provide adequate service and to adjust the freight rates on raw 
materials and finished products to enable these industries to compete with 
similar industries whether located in the South or elsewhere. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the industrial development of 
the South in recent years. Present indications point to further expansion 
in the post-war period. 

Seaboard will work in the future — as in the past — as Partners With 


ABOARD 


RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS * ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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Salesmen Do Well 


Expected to be forgotten 
men of this war, they’ve found 
grooves they fit—and get more 
money. Only 25% have gone. 


lor one reason’ and another, the 
highly specialized salés forces of Amer- 
ican business have never become the 
war casualty they were expected to. 
The handwriting of a wartime economy 
on the wall just after Pearl Harbor 
seemed to say that between over-the- 
transom business and vanishing inven- 
tories, the salesman was well on his 
way to becoming a supernumerary. 
e Life Isn't Too Hard—This fall, the 
Bureau of Internal -Revenue’s struggle 
to limit “exorbitant” increases in sales- 
men’s wartime incomes (BW —Oct.16 
'43,p90) pointed up the fact that, 
financially speaking, the forgotten men 
of this war were not sales executives 

Of course, not all salesmen have 
shared equally in this happy reversal of 
expectations—those employed by not 
too well-established compames in hard- 


hit civilian lines such as cooking 
utensils, appliances, and hardware 
haven't fared so well—but a survey of 
representative manufacturers _ reveals 
a remarkable uniformity of success in 
meeting the “problem of the sales 
man. 


@ About 25% Are Gone—Outstanding 
common sales experiences are (1) ‘The 
decrease in sales personnel has avet- 
aged only 25%, more a result of the 
draft than a curtailment in sales oppor- 
tunities, and (2) the remaining 75% 
have increased earnings. 

Although in almost no case has a 
company changed its basis of compensa- 
tion—a significant fact in itself—the 
average increase in earnings probably 
has been between 20% and 30%. There 
are a number of decreases on the rec- 
ord, and at the othe: extreme, doubled 
incomes. 

@ Age Change a Factor—Most increases 
are due simply to commissions on 
more business. Some salesmen gained 
through accounts taken over from 
drafted colleagues. A good many com- 
panies find that average salesmen’s 
compensation is up because higher sal- 
aried older employees remain on the 
payroll while younger men whose sal- 
aries are lower have gone to war. 

re- 

had 


A few compames handling a 
ponderance of war business have 

to limit extra compensation on govern- 
ment orders. 


Salesmen who sell rationed con- 
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sumer goods exclusively are, of course, 
finding the going tougher even though 
sales forces are smaller. <A big shoe 
manufacturer, for example, reports a 
15% to 20% decrease. 

@ A Few Jobs Disappeared—Of course, 
in rare instances where sales disap- 
peared entirely with goods offered for 
sale, salesmen have been absorbed into 
other operations of the company. For 
some large companies, it has been 
merely a. problem of switching men to 
other sales divisions. 

Such transfers have followed no par 
ticular path. At the beginning of the 
war, employers who were determined 
not to lose valuable men made work 
for most of their top salesmen. They 
were assigned to dealer-customer prop 
aganda and sent on out-and-out good- 
will tours Others were assigned to de- 
veloping new business, market _ re- 
search, digging for defense orders, prod- 
uct modification, and purchasing of raw 
materials, particularly as these became 
increasingly scarce 
@ Productive Work—In these fields, a 
few salesmen have remained in es- 
sential jobs. But as the manpower 
shortage pinched tighter, employers 
substituted more radical shifts for 
boondoggling Remington Arms Co., 
Inc, reports that former salesmen are 
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SPUDS APLENTY 


In a northern Pennsylvania ware 
house, a mechanical conveyor helps 
pile 60,000 bu. ot potatoes in storage 
while the country attempts to market 
a record crop of 470,000,000 bu. 
Growers are demanding that Wash- 
ington maintain its support price un- 
der the market but are flatly opposed 
to a buy-sell subsidy (under which the 


doing a good job in positions 
from police chief to pro 
visor. 

The alternative of disn 
handed salesmen had a © ext 
the war (BW —Aug.16'41, 
rare employer in search «f 4 m», 
sell his product can comb 


vertising of the daily press in wali » Cl 
unemployed salesmen offering 4 no me 
services today. — a 
@ More Time on New Tasks—\ipJiilmmus fro 
universally, industry report that g ily tral 


men are spending less tin 
inventory checking, and order tak 
and more on customer service or of 
new tasks. 

A big building materials concen 


In sellj 


U 
ple Ca 
ational 


ports that salesmen who uscd to spelmer to S 
about 75% of their time selling 6 were 
25% in service to the trade are . » the 

ing on an almost exactly reversed yrity a1 
time schedule. One of the large chal were 
ical companies now estimates that ow it 
tomer service takes at least 50% of Mat. hav 
time of the sales staff. virtue: 
© Some Permanent Changes—The ¢ long p 
line shortage had an impact on ddliifpnt el 
to-door sales almost equal to that {iMedules, 


consumer goods shortages. Half of 
Fuller Brush men now are women. 
most of the companies that employ 
door-to-door system are just maint 
ing skeleton sales crews to service 
pliances and be on hand for post 
business. One vacuum cleaner oy 
however, has abandoned doorbell 1 
ing once and for all and is develop 


k-to 1 
mess 


anc 


government could buy from 
farmer at good prices and resell to 
consumer at lower levels). Comm 
ity Credit Corp., however, would | 
to test its ability to handle perisha 
commodities with a buy-sell deal 


potatoes. Meanwhile, states prod wee 
ing a lion’s share of the late crog.; my 
like Maine and Idaho—wonder if ony, 
can find space for their spuds um on | 

but four 


cover (BW —Oct.9'43,p80 
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. for distribution through specialty 
jiance distributors and retailers. 
hanks to the fact that its repre- 
tives do not have such a formida- 
transportation problem, Real Silk 
ry Mills 1s operating almost on a 
mat vat scale 

‘ifed ARples managers recognize the present 
n Miibov circumstances of their staffs 
ne wlno mere trick of fate, but as the 
> "ER in the evolution of salesmen’s 
ys from that of soap-drummer to 
hat ly trained, specialized, and salaried 
nN sel] ployee 


r taki rity Provided—The days of hiring 


sle case under one arm and in- 
neem filiptional sales literature under the 
to peer to sell on a straight commission 
ling aligs were gone after the last war. Be- 
ire yollmme the beginning of this one, job 
sed ylrity and compensation on a salary 
challis were well established. 
that ll—Now it is apparent that top manage- 
> of ot, having been well schooled in 

virtues Of building sales staffs for 
he gill long pull, has not sacrificed the im- 
on dofiitat elements of organization—pay 
that MMedules, service standards, or training 
lf of @xk-to the expediencies of wartime 
nen, mess 


andard Soles 


WPB puts leather, rubber, 
{synthetics on approximately 
same quality basis; opens 
for complete rationing. 


action of the War Production 
m, the soles of all shoes, whether 
of leather, rubber, or synthetics 
i is exempted), must conform to 


y sole, establish Bureau of Standards 
umums for abrasion, stitch tearing, 
et of water, “‘crackiness and _tacki- 


neviously the shoe industry had 
ed that further standardization was 
ssary in view of the fact that the 
inumber of styles made by all manu- 
ers had been reduced from 29,932 
1942 to 11,675 this year, and the 
age number per manufacturer from 
29. But industry representatives 
ed last month with WPB, OPA, 
i other government agencies on the 
St recent amendment to WPB’s 
ut M-217, which governs shoe pro- 
ton, as an expedient for restraining 
‘ucers from wasting critical mate- 
on inferior shoes. 

* Complete Rationing—Chiefly af- 
hed, of course, by the new standard- 
1 move are the synthetic shoes, 
kh are now being made at a rate of 
nt four million pairs a month. Some 
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, and sending them out with a. 


imum quality standards. The new | 
ications, tailored to approximate | 
trade standard of a six-iron center | 


Friends 


of 


ANAGEMENT MEN will find both the 

Lebanon Steel Foundry inspector and 
the Brazilian planter useful friends when the 
war is won. Once Hitler and Hirohito have 
been reduced to blots on the world’s past 
history, our fellow Americans to the south 
will become a rich, wide-open market. 

That Lebanon inspector ? He'll help indus- 
tries who plan to do their share in rebuild- 
ing the post-war world. While working for 
war, Lebanon plans for peace. And when 
your peacetime markets are ready, Circle 
@® Castings will be ready to help you 
capture them. 

America’s share in global reconstruction 
will be a job for pioneers. At Lebanon, pio- 
neering experience in electric furnace alloy 
steel castings...an understanding of pio- 
neering problems in many industries... 
will be yours for the asking. 

It’s not too early to discuss your 
post-war castings. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Penna. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE 
GEORGE iscHER (swiss CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


Stainless and Special lilly 


/STEEL CASTINGS 
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Dependable 


Power 


for Blower Applications 


Oster Type C-2B Motor 
('/190 H. P.) stands up in severe 
ambient temperatures... 


This specialized motor operates satisfac- 
torily in a 90° ambient, for continuous duty. 
It is quality-buile by the Oster organization, 
which for 15 years has been building frac- 
tional horsepower motors for use exclusive- 
ly as original equipment on Oster motor- 
driven appliances. Ball-bearing equipped; 
built in an aluminum die-cast housing; 6, 
12, 24, or 115 volts DC, 
115 volts AC . ° 
You can depend on Oster 
motors to deliver credit- 
able results. 


Write for details, 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 
#B-13 Racine, Wis. 


M-134 


POST-WAR 
PLANS 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


Figure Withholding Taxes 
INSTANTLY with 
THE VICTOR TAX 


COMPUTER 


meme ms teens 


Speedy. . accurate . . one-hand op- 
eration, no confusing tables to read. 
Model A—for Weekly Payrolls 
Model B—Semi-Monthly 

Model C—Monthly $390 


Call your stationer 
if he cannot supply you write 


The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., Inc. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
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of these with leather tops are already 
rationed, and it is assumed in the shoe 
trade that the last of these will be 
brought under rationing as soon as 
manufacturers have time to adjust pro- 
duction to the new standards. 

Even more interesting to consumers 

and retailers is the extension to syn- 
thetic-soled shoes of style restrictions 
affecting all-leather shoes. This will 
climinate from the market the last of 
the two-toned spectator and saddle 
styles, which producers of leather-soled 
shoes have been forbidden to make for 
some time but which manufacturers of 
synthetic soled models have been per- 
mitted to continue to produce. 
e Safety Standards Mandatory—Most 
stringent of all new manufacturing regu- 
lations are those for men’s and women’s 
safety shoes established by the American 
Standards Assn. (BW —Aug.7’43,p98) 
After Dec. 1, manufacturers are restricted 
to five classifications of men’s and four 
classifications of women’s safety shoes 
The present number of safety lines now 
in production will thus be reduced by 
about 50%. 


TurkeysMobilized 


Thanksgiving birds are in 
good supply for armed services, 
but civilians, with more money 
for feasting, will run short. 


Turkey for Thanksgiving is not go- 
ing to be plentiful Growers estimate 
that 480,000,000 Ib. were raised this 
year compared to 500,000,000 Ib. last, 
but requirements are also up mate- 
rially. 

The Army bought 12,000,000 Ib. for 
shipment to troops overseas and has 
either birds or commitments for 25,- 
000,000 Ib. for camps in the U.S. 
Purchases for the military amount to 
less than 8% of the total supply, but 
civilians have more money for turkey 
this year, and, furthermore, they are 


weary of omelets, chicken, and fish. , 


Moreover, few civilians have had any 
turkey since Aug. 21, when the War 
Food Administration halted all sales ex- 
~ to the military. 
e Storage Stocks High—Even the big 
cold storage stocks will be little help, 
for the 9,600,000 Ib. on ice (the five- 
year average is 8,800,000 Ib.) wouldn’t 
do much more than feed one city like 
Washington, D. C. Storage stocks are 
high because of Army rejects—birds that 
are perfectly good but too big, too 
small, or are bluebacked, and the Army 
didn’t like their looks. Two out of ten 
birds were rejected for those reasons. 
Processors were permitted to begin 
killing birds for civilians Oct. 25; they 
immediately pushed chickens aside and 
set to work in preparation for the holi- 


‘< 


RADIO AMBASSADORS 


From London, two top executives 
National Broadcasting Co are syn 
ing Europe with eyes on postwar pr 
pects. John F. Royal (left), vice-py 
dent in charge of international ; 
tions, and Niles Trammell, preside 
are spending two months on exten 
studies. During that time, they h 
to arrange tor. (1) on-the-scene br 
casts of peace conferences; 

tual reopening ot NBC offices in 
cupied countries; (3) closer coop4 
tion with the government-ow 
British Broadcasting Co.; and 

more operating facilities in Mosc 


day rush. They are short-handed, pa 
because it takes husky pickers to har 
the larger birds, also because war in 
tries and the draft have taken their n 
Few women are strong cnough 
handle turkeys. 

Prices to the housewife this year 
going to be up from one-half cent 
three cents a pound for dressed b 
over last year. OPA figures that this 
add $7,500,000 to the U.S. bill 
Thanksgiving dinner. Most of it goe 
the farmer. Retail markups have | 
reduced percentagewise by the 0 
but the grocer-butcher will make a 
the same money profit. 
® Military Cupboards Not Bare-? 
aging and refrigeration space are 
premium, for of course not m 
Thanksgiving turkeys will be birds { 
were running around alive the w 
before. Cooks favor birds that 
been chilled a few weeks 

The Army’s current purchases ot 
000,000 Ib. are for Thanksgiving 
Christmas, for home-stationed 0u 
whose commanding officers decid 
give their men turkey on New Y4 
day, too, and for extra servings in | 
up to next August. If the 
oven is bare, the iceboxes of the A 
Navy, and Marine Corps won't be 
Army Quartermaster Corps lias done 
buying for all 
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yblicizing Drugs 
Manufacturers suspect the 
ways program is designed 
promote distributive element 
their expense 


~ders in the drug manufacturing 
j are giving a cool reception to a 
t new public and government rela- 
s program recently recommended by 
i L. Bernays, New York public 
tions counselor. The program calls 
creation of a society for the advance- 
nt of agg as a united front 
mization which will represent all 
ses of the drug trade and the field of 
yrmacy. 
Dutlined in Speeches—The proposed 
am is the outgrowth of a 1,200- 
x report of a survey made by Bernays 
the public relations — facing 
drug trade. Although the survey it- 
has not been made public, Bernays 
outlined his findings and recom- 
hdmeodations in several public speeches 
ich he has made before recent con- 
> pions of trade associations in the 
-| “GM, distribution field. 
}emays’ speeches do not disclose who 
i for the survey, but it is generally 
stood in the drug trades that a 
» primarily composed of chain men, 
lesalers, and retailers sponsored the 


COODG 
1t-OWT 
and 


Moser 


ing Committee—The society 
ud be managed by a steering com- 
ee composed of representatives of 
segments in the pes trade and 
id be headed by a full-time paid 
sdent—“‘a retired important figure in 
macy who will act as a symbol of 
hority, character, and prestige to the 
jic.” Behind this front, Bernays pro- 
s that the president will “work with 
mel on public relations in laying 
plans, strategy, themes, and activi- 
’ to make “Washington aware of 
facts and figures about the drug 
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lanufacturers Are Suspicious—Drug 
ufacturers are skeptical because they 
ect that Bernays is looking toward 
nto put up the money that will be 
ued to run the public relations op- 
pon. 

ey suspect that the project will end 
eating the tom-tom primarily for 
t distributors—wholesalers, chains, 
itailers. For example, one of the 
it projects Bernays cuts out for him- 
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es or 


ving 
d oul that of encouraging more high 
lecide . students to enter pharmacy 
w Yoo’. 
; in fllments Have Dropped—While 
-civiff has been an alarming drop in the 
he Adm’ of high school graduates going 
be. BPamacy schools, some of Bernays’ 
‘donem® feel that it will take more than a 
«telations program to make retail 
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ow to stay alive... 
in ONE easy lesson” 


You won’t be seeing movies like this at your neighborhood 
theater. Infact, you'd likely rather not see them. They're 
pretty grim. They show how easy it is to stop a bullet... 
if you’re careless . . . and how to stav healthy by using 
common sense. 


* Filmosound Projectors are flashing lifesaving training films 
“on Army camp screens all over America... revealing enemy 
tactics to our fighting men... schooling them in war-wise 
caution and courage. Special films, that you may never see, 
explain almost every phase of modern warfare...and in every 
branch of service, Filmosound Projectors and Filmo Cameras 
help carry the tremendous training load... help weld millions 
of green recruits into a single, tough, hard-hitting Army. 


And so your peaceful, pleasant home movies will have to 
wait ... until Filmosound equipment has completed this 
cold-blooded, necessary task. And when it’s done there will 
be an America for you to film that will be finer and stronger 
than it ever was before. It’s worth the waiting. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Opti-onics* is OPTIcs...elec- 
trONics ... mechaniICs., It is + 
research and engineering by 
Bell & Howell in these three 
related sciences to accom- 
= many seine mever be- 

re obtainable. Today Opti- 
onics is a WEAPON. Tomor- 
row, it willbea SERVANT... 
to work, protect, educate, 
and entertain. 


Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Holly- 


wood; Was D.C.; 
@Trade-mark registered London. ferabliched 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


© 
4; cc 
You seg” 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEU and Srowell 
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The Paint Industry 


(jy lee 


Ships of the Merchant Marine travel faster because of 
paint—a toxic, anti-fouling paint that helps to keep 
them free of barnacles, seaweed and other marine life. 
Further, it effects fuel savings up to 10 per cent. This 
is but another example of the Paint Industry’s contri- 
butions to the war effort. When the complete story of 
the formulation of protective finishes developed for 
specific war needs is known, it will be as important to 
a Nation at Peace as it now is to a Nation at War. And 
the value of the Paint Industry’s contributions to win- 


ning the War and the Peace will be fully recognized. 


One in a series of advertisements by General Electric in 


recognition of the important... though as yet little 
known... war role of the Nation’s Paint Industry. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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pharmary an attractive carcer tg 
college-bound youth 

Heads of pharmacy col): 
pect Bernays’ suggestion that cy i 
lums should be streamlined to meet f : 
needs of present day pharm) icy prac = 
They doubt whether an treambing 
would be possible without +he neces 
of shifting the emphasis av ay from 4 
protessional into the direction of 4 
commercial. 
@ Object to Lumping—Man :ifactures 
prescription drugs (the ph irmaceyty 
branch of the industry), traditig 
conservative in their approach to pub 
relations, object to the idea of lump 
their interests with those of all of 
segments of the drug field. This yy 
ticularly true as a result of the new te 
toward stressing research and coop 
tion with the medical profession jg 
pharmaceutical contacts with the pui «Shes 
and the government. York’ 

While several proprietary indystjiiRdia Wa 
leaders are said to have served on {partime 
group which sponsored Bernays’ surg to spt 
trade association men in the propriet me 
field look with a jaundiced eve on dpakss 
whole idea. For one thing, the prop before 
tary association has fought for yequmgmittee 
against pharmacy-organization-sponvrml of fec 
state legislation which would tesrllf#_Oct2 
the sale of branded proprietaries to 
stores 
e A Job of His Own—As yet, no mag 2 his 
organization in either the drug manutqm Co. 
turing or the distributing fields has takgamdet fire ; 
a stand publicly on the society propoggmts auth 
but it is the consensus in the field ig Austin 
Bernays has a tough public relations agp that 
of his own if he 1s to sell the idea impsation 
those who will have to put up most gmptrust 
the money. pg sales 
ordered 


BUSINESS MARRIAGE BAN far’ 


Court 
Purchase by Safeway Stores Co. ay ™4Y ! 
another meat packing plant—C. Swagyge stat 
ton & Sons in Sacramento, Calif ‘hey p 
doesn’t greatly disturb the Senate Suggs P 
Business Committee, which was hot ered an 
the trail of all such deals a few mony? 
ago (BW—Aug 7’43,p7) 
The committee has now dropped SURI 
idea of special action in the meat-pa 
ing field. Instead, it 1s working on 54 Food 
ate Bill 1122, introduced in the lggpell has 
session of Congress. Be Sun 
Original object of this measure was thou 
divorce manufacturing and retailing (BW. 
the tire industry, purely as a warti York 
measure Now it may be expanded | dubi 
a general bill to keep manufacturers | i t 
of retailing, and retailers out of mam "8 
facturing, in all fields ws 


ted fe 
TEXAS TACKLES FORD 


0,000 ( 
the t 

State antitrust laws are gencrally dqiith y 
letters, but Texas has decided to breaMA off 
the breath of life into hers The s d de 
Supreme Court last week gave 4 5 the eg 
light to its attorney general, Gerald Spar sc: 


CS also g 


OR FC 
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“POR FOR MARGARINE 


n in 

York’s histrionic Mayor La 
dia waxes plaintive in pleading 
atime repeal of taxes on mar- 
SuNG@HMMe to spur its wider use as a sub- 
¢ for scarce butter. His big play 
Mm cfore the House Agriculture 
t veqmnittee which is considering re- 
onvorfam! of federal levies on margarine 


rst -Oct.23°43, p88). 


o map. in his crusade against the Ford 
vanutdqmme CO. 
as tamer fire are the company’s contracts 


ropogqmits authorized dealers in Texas. 
eld tg Austin district court held pre- 
ions i that the state had not established 
idea gation that the contracts violate 
most qgputrust act by fixing prices and re- 
hg sales territories, but the appeals 
ordered a trial on the merits. In 
AN fgge2g the appellate court, the Su- 
Court ruled that while the con- 
Co. Mg ™ay not on their face violate 
 Swagpst Statutes, they would be action- 
Calif they permitted Ford to pursue a 
te Snmeing policy. To determine this, 
; hot (eed an examination of company 
nom 


eat-pa 
on $4 Food Distribution Administra- 
the @™e! has on its hands the 15,599- 
g surplus, two-thirds of which 
wage thought had already been un- 
ailing  (BW—Oct.23'43,p84). 
wart York butter and egg merchants, 
ded ig dubious about the quality of 
irers qgeced before they went into stor- 
t manag’ 'ong ago as last March), had 
crewed up courage to bid. They 
ted for the purchase of more 
0,000 cases, 
the trade continued to charge 
ally dq@vith upgrading its eggs, so sensi- 
) brealfA officials last week canceled all 
he st@Red declared their intention to 
a sr@m™the egos “out of storage” on a 
verald Gad scale, 
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BOOBY TRAP 


In about 120 cities, there’s a big container that holds 
delayed letters—delayed because they lack the new 
Postal Unit Delivery numbers . . . Many of the 
experienced letter sorters, who knew the proper postal 
district for every address in a city, have been claimed by 
the armed forces. To help the new sorters, and save a 
delay of a day or more, the Postal Unit Delivery numbers 
are absolutely necessary in every one of the cities where 
they are now being used. 

Check all the mail going out of your office . . . make 
sure the Unit Delivery numbers are part of the addresses 
where required . . . You spare the letter sorters! You 
save days’ delay on your own mail! And you will save 
delay in all business and industry—when you help the 
hard-pressed postal system help you! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1464 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Originators of Metered Mail . . . largest 


manufacturer of Postage Meters in the world 
... Now devoted exclusively to war production. 
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- « « Ideas to Blueprint, to 
Metal; experimental or mass 
production, under one roof 
and responsibility 


WHEN THE 


SHOOTING 
STOPS! 


xk*kkk 


Industrial Executives looking ahead 
will find several refreshing points 
of view in our new 8-page booklet, 
“When the Shooting Stops!” 


This booklet gives expression to 
Spriesch ideas and spirit which in- 
dustrial executives have said are 
thought-provoking, informative and 
useful. 


Many who sent for this booklet have 
later requested further informa- 
tion. You, too, may be interested 
in the new-era Spriesch Contract 
Manufacturing Facilities we are 
; now arranging to make available. 


Since 1928 we have produced con- 
tinuously intricate aircraft bomb- 
releasing mechanisms for the Army 
and later for the Navy. While all 
our facilities are used for war work 
-»» we can THINK on problems of 
special machines, tools, dies; ex- 
perimental or mass production of 
parts or complete assemblies. 


Industrial Executives are invited 
fo write (on business stationery, 
please) for our 8-page booklet, 
“When the Shooting Stops!” 
Joseph J. Cheney, President. 
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. . . tention should be given | 
Profits Sti Rise reserves set up by many 
may indicate last year’s 


Reports of representative _ ion as to the rates likely 


‘ h bh lng 1942 tax bill, then yet t 
companies s ow that a majority optimism concerning th 


did better in nine months, but lly _to be decided upon 


dividends were lower. 


profits. 
Also, it should be kept in yj 


rot 


ALC 


) Coy y 


juggling of taxes from onc quar 


As had been expected, many of the another plays an important 
third-quarter earnings reports now avail- quarterly earnings when the py 


able are showing a continuance of the _ prevail are still uncertain 


profit uptrend evidenced in the three for example, reserves were 


months ended June 30. One group of monly overstated in the 
representative reports of industrial com- ter because of underaccruals in the 
panies shows aggregate earnings some ceding three months and to oq 


8% above similar 1942 levels. 


al 

14tQ 
A Vear 
quite 


second ¢ 


to the provisions in the onerous | 
In this connection, however, some at-__ bill, then considered like) 


to pass 


We offer 
__] INGENUITY |; 
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— Z VICTORY 
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A Cross-Section of Profits 


A moderate trend toward higher present rate as well-as on the 
profits continues to be evident in quacy of the reserves that are be: 
most of the nine-month earnings re- set up to cover possible repaymen 
ports now available. However, this to the government through reneg 
depends on continuance of taxes at _ tiation of contracts. 


Cc 1943 —s _— 1942 
Net After Net After 
Taxes Taxes Taxes Tases 
re eee eee $5,265,000 $9,836,000 $4,994,000 $9,383 
American Brake Shoe ..........sseeee0+ 1,989,000 3,730,000 2,000,000 475 
American Home Products............--. 3,262,000 6,907,000 2,848,000 $4 
MmmemeeM. TAGE owe cccccccccccce 3,446,000 6,890,000 3,204,00 $.5¢ 
PE, Rc on dbo bean dedecastencds 5,393,000 7,376,000 1,522,000 4.61 
aad os ck enokonwaeeh es 1,989,000 3,845,000 1,896,000 2.9 
i Me v¢sdevcnedasestencacess 19,417,000 93,030,000 19,656,000 84,3 
EE a ee 1,653,000 6,610,000 2,786,000 10,964 
Commercial Solvents .....cccsccccecess 1,989,000 4,423,000 1,671,000 $512 
CN GR, cdecice sn ccecnsevenseses 1,364,000 4,884,000 1,738,000 $498 
EE MIS 5 0 oe cacccdectctcsecs 2,548,000 3,558,000 2.075.000 %} 
Corn Products Refining................. 5,910,000 9,670,000 6,393,000 1 
COR Gh cscs ccccasceccccccceses 2,772,000 6,495,000 765,000 1,485 
NT OS eae eee 1,034,000 3,878,000 643,000 297 
OS ENS re or re oe eee 44,490,000 92,620,000 42,430,000 & 
Gomeral Bbectsie ccc cccccccccccccccceoce 31,434,000 182,500,000 30,710,000 114 
Gantsel Peake cocdccccvecceccccccsocce 8,892,000 16,503,000 8,463,000 16,38 
SE BED cascceccueceteceusdpacss 109,519,000 171,273,000 83,548,000 87,82 
Comes Beeth Castings. oo cccceccsccccecs 2,315,000 7,938,000 1,767,000 10,77 
Hercules Powder... .cccccccccccccscece - 4,223,000 14,121,000 3,143,000 17 
Hershey Chocolate .........ccsceeeseeee 3,791,000 2,360,000 3,732,000 2,63 
Himde & Dawche.....csccccccccccccccce 784,000 1,968,000 994,000 Lf 
See. cau neadacese meted 1,196,000 2,593,000 1,506,000 
ED ed dedeee oddecdidd coctooece 8,738,000 15,470,000 8,080,000 18,1 I 
International Business Machines......... 7,525,000 19,380,000 7,096,000 11,556,4 
ss acu uyietineciousdxes 5,196,000 ‘8,880,000 2,885,000 14,33 
Jones & Laughlin.............-..-eeees 7,061,000 15,953,000 7,470,000 17,0 i 
Kimberly-Clark ..cccccesscccccccccccsce 1,625,000 3,156,000 1,441,000 4 543 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ........---+seeeeeee 2,788,000 1,895,000 1,075,000 ¢ my 
National Cash Register............ceees 2,518,000 15,729,000 2,276,000 18,419 
Preteenee GeeGGER 6 occ cccccsccsccecsccce 686,000 800,000 693,900 1,13 
PEE TROND . cn occccncccscccccocsveces 8,418,000 18,400,000 8,265,000 9,25 
New York Air Brake...........-.seeees 1,560,000 2,253,000 915,876 2,R68 
SE Coc ccccuwtescccscawseuese 1,973,000 8,260,000 2,238,000 ‘ 
ee ey ee 5,608,000 7,385,000 4,945,000 5,656 
POMS POSE ccc cccccccceceseese 10,939,000 9,480,000 10,481,000 425 
Mapes. Biedd cccccsccescsesvcsccscese 8,457,000 38,050,000 10,653,000 54,2 
2 rrr ererrerrr reer 3,865,000 4,169,000 3,927,000 2,946 
ND TURNS is 6.0 a's ane sgovsnccadeae 6,860,000 9,032,000 4,825,000 5,963 
Studebaker Corp. ...-..ccccsccccscccece 2,552,000 9,380,000 1,280,000 3,40 
Sylwania Electric ....--..ccccccscsecce 1,006,000 3,464,000 636,000 apy? 
Teen Gell Belsber. oc... ccsccecececese 5,942,000 4,939,000 6,915,000 3.651 
NI «6.5 6 0:6 0 He c's auis cnceteson 983,000 2,304,000 1,054,000 273 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher ............++- 1,386,000 3,972,000 1,139,000 > 
Union Carbide & Carbon......... seeee~ 28,832,000 66,660,000 25,969,000 
Tanem Gee of CaGerbia. .. 2. ccccssecsece 5,386,000 2,450,000 4,474,000 
TS SO rrr ce 50,253,000 79,500,000 46,496,000 161.0 
i. See ee 3,134,000 3,155,000 2,835,000 6, 
William Wrigley .......++--sssecccece - 5,090,000 5,715,000 4,797,000 im 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... ae 6,503,000 17,353,000 7,327,000 2, 
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oo, corporations were not credit- 
mings as now with postwar ex- 
‘ofits tax refunds. 
‘eotiation’s Effects—Neither was 
ation the factor a year ago 
it is NOW. That this can make a 
j change long after the end of a 
vear was recently illustrated when 
or Stee] was finally able to arrive 
ttlement covering its 1942 earn- 
This agreement will necessitate 
funding of $2,109.000 out of last 
yar contract profits. After tax 
iments, this will cut down 1942 
hed profits some 55% and reduce 
ss on the stock from $8.63 to 
a share. 
bay companies this year are setting 
esotiation reserves. 
fc Results—Of the 50 nine- 
earnings reports, representing 
ting results in twelve important 
excluding utilities and railroads), 
in the accompanying table, 30 
pnies did not do as well this year 
1942. However, only 54% of 
listed actually laid aside greater 
es to cover possible 1943 taxes. 
all earnings reports thus far pub- 
1, by far the most spectacular is 
iyst released by General Motors 
disclosed in the third quarter, 
war production exceeded $927,- 
(0, net sales of close to $1,000,- 
0 This was 58% greater than 
¢ 1942 third quarter, and the nine 
s gross was up 79% since, early 
ear, Motors was busy converting 
peace to war production. 
ge Reserves Provided—The third- 
er net income reported by 
. of $40,129,000 was after the set- 
aide of $63,587,000 to cover 
$9,275,000 for postwar contin- 
s, and $20,698,000 reserved to 
any subsequent renegotiation ad- 
ent necessary, though Motors vol- 
ly made third-quarter price reduc- 
of sme $57,000,000. Further, the 
month earnings shown in the table 
after deduction of the tax reserve 
hited, $63,587,000 for postwar con- 
mees, and $63,402,000 to cover 
ble renegotiation costs. 
hited States Steel sales in the nine 
s were $1,447,000,000 ($530,- 
0 in the September quarter 
The company was able to show 
of 8% m net after reserving, as 
M2, $18,000,000 for postwar con- 


ncies. However, the gain in profits 


much of its significance in view of 
op in tax reserves. 

ts Limit Profits- The seven other 
units m the tabulation had 


tate profits some $2,500,000 under 


levels. However, tax reserves were 
122,000,000 
¢ chemical, oil, and food groups, 


ng from reports thus far available, 


t doing at all badly. A number, 
heless, appear vulnerable to taxes. 
mnt, for example, was able to show 
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This announcement 1s neither an offer tosell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
any of this Preferred Stock. This offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE 


150,000 Shares 


McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $100 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends from October 15, 1943 to date of delivery 


Copiesof the Prospectus may be obtained withinany StatefromsuchoftheU dere 
writers named below and from such of the other underwriters as may 
lawfully distribute the Prospectus within such State 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


October 26, 1943. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - 


Our company has just been awarded the Army-Navy “E”, an 
honor not easily won nor lightly bestowed. Credit for the win- 
ning of this coveted award for high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war materials belongs to the men and women of the 
Neenah Paper Company. Their loyalty and whole-hearted coop- 
eration is an inspiring example of the partnership existing 
between our American workers and our American fighting forces. 


It is also a challenge to achieve even greater results. 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


Neenah 


~<a 


NEENAH, WIS. 
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12 Million Pounds of Fish 


“Sold without Rationing- 


Handled Monthly at Boston 
Fish Pier with AWA 
RIDE: 


~7 


Refrigeration 


Cooling the catch at the world's largest fish 


pier is not done in just one operation. 

The fishing boats must be loaded with 
crushed ice before sailing. (The weight of 
this ice roughly equals seven-tenths the weight 


1,500,000 tb. of fish 
are quick-frozen per 
week. 


There are 70 cold storage 
rooms on the Pier, (some 
of great size.) 


250 Tons of ice are re- 
quired per day. 


Dealers, railway cars, 
trucks, and crawlers re- 
quire ice. 


Below: Some of the 
Frick Refrigerating Ma- 
chines at the Common- 
wealth Plant. 


of fish brought in.) 

From 50 to 80 per 
cent of the catch is 
quick-frozen, at a 
temperature of 30 
deg. F. below zero. 
Standard Frick-freez- 
ing equipment is 
used. 

The vast storage 
rooms, kept at zero, 
will hold 15 million 
pounds of seafood. 

For icing railway 
cars, and the pack- 
ages of fish in deal- 
ers’ stalls, 110 more 
tons of ice are made 
per day. 

Refrigerators, pre- 
coolers, research 
work, air condition- 
ing, and special proc- 
esses call for addi- 
tional “cold.” 

All these services 
are supplied by the 
Commonwealth Ice 
and Cold Storage 
Co., at the head 
of the Pier, where 
Frick Refrigeration 
has been used exclu- 
sively ever since the 
great plant was built 
in 1914. Wm. D. 
Dunbar, Chief En- 
gineer at the Com- 
monwealth plant, 
says, "Frick Equip- 
ment handles the 
heaviest loads with 
dependability and 
economy.” 


Frick Co, 
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THE MARKETS 


October, despite its closing spurt and 

the earlier sanguine hopes of Wall Street, 
achieved the dubious distinction of being 
the dullest month on the New York 
Stock Exchange in a year. Except for 
1941, it was the poorest October seen 
for many years back and was, as well, 
the first month in over two years un- 
able to boast at least one trading day 
when volume reached the 1,000,000- 
share mark. 
e “Big Week” Disappoints—Despite the 
efforts of the boys to talk things up, 
last week’s “bull market’? (which some 
were heralding as evidence of a return 
of last spring’s confidence) in the end 
proved a pretty sad affair, except in the 
case of the liquor stocks. In fact, while 
66 issues succeeded in registering new 
1943 highs, eleven new yearly lows were 
also recorded. For every five stocks that 
rose during the week, as many could be 
produced that declined. 

Also, two of the six most actively 
traded shares last week were very much 
in the “cats-and-dogs’” classification, 
since one is selling at around $4.75 and 
the other at $2.50. Furthermore, the 
leader in volume was actually an issue 
which closed on Saturday with a market 
value of but 814¢. 
© Good News, But—Many market stu- 
dents had been privately hoping that 
Republican victories in Tuesday’s elec- 
tions, plus favorable news arising out of 
the Moscow conference, might shake 
the market out of its sluggishness. The 
news came up to the Street's fondest 
hopes but caused hardly a ripple. Most 
market predictions, as a result, are hazy, 
full of ifs, ands, and buts. 

@ SEC Gets the Blame—The Rockefeller 
stock offering, mysteriously called off at 
the last moment (BW —Oct.30'43, 
p106), is giving the Street, still lacking 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


any official explanation, 
However, 
after recent disclosures, 
partici 
solve. Rightly or wrongl 
the Securities & Exchan; 


puzzle over. 


now there is any 


mainly responsible. 


Last week, an SEC spo} 
categorically that it had 
with the cancellation. 
initely stated that the t 
never once brought befor 
sion, either formally or inf 
@A_ Pointed Question - 
aroused Street suspicion, | 
fact that the same spokes 
ing the denial, did admit 


resentative of the 


regional office telephoned 
feller counsel on hearing of +! 
sale, inquiring if, in view 


W hat 


Met} 


the 


of th 


the offering, any thought had been gy 
to the question of registration of 


securities with the SEC. 
abandonment 


Since 


ne Ofer 


soon followed, some as a result }y 


that the phone call in qu 
probably the primary caus: 


Stor 


f +h 
t the 


cision to call the whole thing of 


Security Price Averages 


This 
Week 
Stocks 
Industrial ...117.8 
Railroad .... 37.4 
re 51.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...118.7 
Railroad . 99.6 
Utility ee: 
U. S. Govt. .112.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Cor; 
which 


bonds 


government 


Avo 


115.5 1 
113.2 


except 


from ¢ 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Week Month Y 


72 


OR | 


| 


10 


140 | 
50 Industrials 
120 t4y cad | ee iF. 
" Th +f “}atgeet! * yr? 
T 
100 J pal : 
4 +4, st 
1" ange KEY 
<+— Week's High 
0) oon oe oe) pili yl — Close fareueeuees| 
50 + Week's low 
(1926 = 100) 
40 Hey ATH — 
Thr! + 4, 1 1 tpeagtttares 
*** 20 Rails 
20}-tertts geteel — 
T 4a, tat 
y.1 oon ooeee ee gesslasobsrsl cobs sesdansbos shane ete cs bite g eke Ll 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.Mar.Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1942 


Dete: Stenderd & Poor's Corp. 


1943 
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in net but, for each additional $1, 
« add over $4.60 to tax reserves. 
ber ~Examples— Union Carbide 
:<s in taxes for each $1 of added 
disclosed; American Radiator & 
dard Sanitary tax reserves went up 
_ $9. and International Business 
ines levies rose $18 for each $1 
ied to profits this year. 
bndard Brands (BW-—Sep.11'43, 
») managed to show a rise in net of 
- $2,000,000 and increased its tax 
sve by only about $3,000,000. 


anker-Retailer 


Lehman Bros. arranges to 
into Chicago Mail Order; 
ans for financing, expansion, 
Jpostwar business affected. 


‘or many years, the Chicago Mail 
er Co., the third largest unit in that 
» has conservatively followed the 
ess, Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
mtgomery Ward & Co. Now, how- 
:, the management shows every sign 
proceeding in a different direction. 
banking Arrangement—The chief 
ation is a unique arrangement just 
ked out with Lehman Bros., promi- 
nt New York investment house with 
cthing of a record as an underwriter 
tail store securities. Under this 
eement, Lehman, if holders of two- 
is of Chicago Mail Order’s shares 
move at a meeting on Dec. 7, will 
chase at once 5,000 shares of the 
mpany’s $5 par capital stock (pre- 
uly acquired by the concern at an 
age cost of $11 per share) at $15 
hare, which approximates the pres- 
market price. 
chman is also to receive options to 
53,000 additional shares that are 
now outstanding, at prices rangin 
$17 to $21 a ig a 
lp in Planning—Approval of the 
, Says Management, would permit 
company to cash in at once on the 
antages of “the advice, cooperation, 
knowledge of an organization with 
ad merchandising and financial ex- 
ence.” On its consummation, an 
sory committee, composed of five 
mpany and two Lehman representa- 
, would be set up to consult and 
i on policies problems, particu- 
those of a postwar character. 
Vhile not as widely known, perhaps, 
thers in its field, since orders origin- 
mainly in an area within 500 miles 
Chicago, Chicago Mail Order never- 
«ss is an old-timer in the business. 
‘aces back to 1889, when from a 
eC room in a small State Street 
“ng, S. H. Rosenthal, a relative by 
mage of the family now dominating 


HS, started selling “willow” ostrich 


nes and hat forms to parlor milli- 
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The oil and grease that accumulate daily around the machines in 
your shop make a dangerous hazard, threatening men and machines 
alike. This hazard can be easily, quickly, and economically elimi- 
nated by using SPEEDI-DRI—a granular absorbent that provides 
an immediate non-skid surface and thoroughly soaks up ali oil and 
grease from wood, concrete, or metal floors. For all-round effective- 
ness in oil-absorption and floor-area-covered, nothing can compare 


with SPEEDI-DRI. 


In addition to its anti-skid and oil-absorption properties, SPEEDI-DRI retards fire, brightens up 
the plant, improves employee-morale, saves man-power, eliminates the need for scouring floors, 
stops hot-weather floor-bleeding, helps to prevent shoes from rotting, minimizes the danger of 
foot-infections, and speeds production because it can be spread by hand and as easily cleaned 
up without shutting down a single machine for a single minute. There is only one SPEEDI-DRI. 


Write for a generous, FREE SAMPLE of SPEEDI-DRI. (If you use water-soluble oils, or if water 
is also present, ask for SOL-SPEEDI-DRI.) 


SP 
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D GREAS 


SUPPLIERS 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS\ CO 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif 


East 
REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Prompt Service from Warehouse Stocks in Leading Cities 
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RINGTON CO 29 
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ners, then the chief prod):-c 

hats. , al 
© Carriage to Catalog—()) sin); 
sales were handled by ho: and by 
salesmen. However, the inder « 


became convinced sales (ould jy 
creased and handled better py , 
methods, so he began t nd oy 


the local milliners yearly talog 

By 1898, the catalog, lressed 

all stylish women in the Wester fy 
sphere,” was being distributed gene 
in what was to prove a successfy} , 
paign to demonstrate that m ilady’s 
could be bought more satisfactor 
mail than from the smal town he 
milliner. Seven years later, the pre 
name was adopted and women’s ap 
added to the line. The c mpany 
occupying a four-story bui lding @ 
and using advertising space in the 
dies Home Journal. 
@ Parcel Post a Help—The advent 
the parcel post in 1912 gave the } 
ness a boost by providing old cus 
ers with quicker service and adding 
clients, previously handicapped in j 
order buying by lack of freight o 
press deliveries. 

Even so, the old Rosenthal may 

ment and capital had to be sy 
mented in 1915, and it was then 
the Schnadig name, so prominent «i 
first entered the picture. 
@ Field Expanded—In 1921, to hol 
volume in the tough postwar per 
the company added dry goods to its] 
Still later, in 1925, hard goods weret 
and by 1928 annual volume topped 
$20,000,000 level. Shoes and m 
wear were first handled in 1929. 

By then Sears and Ward had sta 
their battle over the prepayment of s 
ping charges. Chicago Mail Order 
no chance to profit in prepayment, 
temporarily dro oom out of hard g 
but resumed their handling five 
ago. The company followed suit ¥ 
Sears and Ward began to offer cust 
ers soft goods on a credit basis in | 
and still does time-payment busines 
e@ New Retail Stores—While the 
pany has been maintaining 17 cat 
stores, it only recently followed the k 
ers by opening a chain of retail u 
(BW—Aug.7’43,p85). It hopes by 
first of the year to have eight of its 4 
log stores (one in Louisville, Ky., the 
around Chicago) in service as straight 
tail outlets. 

This new chain has been named Al 
Stores after the trademark of the o 

any’s top-quality catalog merchand 
Wh Vhether or not the rest of the cat 
stores will be similarly converted is 
to be decided. The company, how 
is much interested currently in ac 
rs existing retail stores. 

xpansion E ed—Wall Street 

of the general belief that entrance of 
Lehman interests into the company 
be followed by a comprehensive reval 
ing and expansion program. 
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‘4 opdametter from Bernard M. Baruch: 
loc: Milve before me a Clipping from your 
esced Mlibtion of Sept. 18th. It carries your 
mH +h the heading “Baruch Carries On.” 


peak of my report to Mr. Byrnes. 
calculated to combat West Coast 
hortages mm aircraft factories. Your 
| brief in lineage but large in com- 
t to me. 

tue as vou say that the warnings I 
kounded over a long period were 
i more frequently than followed, but 
ot relax my efforts. I might go back 


gene 
sful 
ady’s 
tori; 
wn h 
€ pre 


§ ap 


pany 
a Jk about the stockpiles of critical 
| the! | insisted we should rear in this 
“ @. | might recall my appeals in behalf 
i strial mobilization; and for the en- 
- COMME. of a satisfactory tax program to pay 
1 


st dollar of the cost of waging a con- 
- CustMiind I was among the first to advocate 


ding @M cultural and industrial relations with 
1 in @ America, These at the time were 
ht orm along with my predictions of dire 

to come if inflation were not guarded 
“a why indulge in paper except 
we as the lessons of the past may help 


«ct the mistakes of the moment. Let 
‘it SIM courageously to the future and meet 
yoblem head on. 

ly, to quote from your editorial, 
«I remain a “legendary figure” or an 
influence in policymaking, you may be 
ere tm voice Shall continue to be heard 


pped shall persist in handing it out, I hope, 
} pgp mefit of our country. 
9. 


Snipper 


¢ Torrington Co. of Torrington, 
, evidently has heard about Mark 
}s famous complaint that “every- 
pks a great deal about the weather 

one ever does anything about 
thas applied Mark T'wain’s tip to 
pe, another much-discussed sub- 
nd has really done something 
it, But let the Torrington people 
ie story in their own words: 


product is a so-called “off-the-shelf” 
antifriction bearings used in most 
mechanized equipment for war. A 
of months ago we found ourselves 
ma mass of legalistic correspond- 
tempting to arrive at a meeting of 
with each of our customers on the 
idinous terms of acceptance, and in 
| lar termination clauses of each and 
1¢ CGiMerder; clauses on each order would run 
and 50 or more, the longest being one of 
cataiess, on which a ill order of $3,700 
| is ‘olved. 

ow "s rapidly building up into a moun- 
acq legal details and all seemed to us 
much “shadow-boxing.” Believing 
ome uniform procedure eventually 
be established, we cut loose from 
for thinking and acknowledge all orders 
tuber stamp clause. A mountain of 
ictails disappeared and we got back to 
Siness of producing bearings. 
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Our rubber stamp reads as follows: 

“Your order has been entered for manu- 
facture and shipment. Specifications, price, 
delivery and terms of payment are given on 
the face of our acknowledgment. 

“With thousands of customers we cannot 
arrange individual terms for each, neither 
do we have the time nor personnel to 
analyze the multitudinous terms of purchase 
orders as received. 

“Regardless of terms applicable to your 
order, we are entering and executing your 
order with confidence that its fulfillment or 
cancellation will be carried out on a mutu- 
ally fair and equitable basis.” 

We are glad to report that customer 
comment has been favorable. 


Solomon 


In an Ohio manufacturing plant, the 
union local took full responsibility for 
the recent war bond drive, agreeing 
that it would call upon the plant man- 
ager if his help should be needed. 

One of the workers was a holdout 
and a tough one. He explained that he 
had promised one-tenth of his earnings 
to the Lord and that he just couldn't 
afford another 10% for war bonds. 

The union delegation pleaded, ca- 
joled, and threatened, but all to no 
avail. Finally they referred the case of 
the stubborn tither to the plant manager 
as justifying dismissal. The manager 
listened patiently and then handed 
down a decision that would have done 
credit to Solomon himself. 


“man your planes” 


WITH 


WHITNEY 


Aircraft Chains 


on all vital mechanisms 
and controls 


crew"’ 
plane . 


The worker could pledge 10% for | 


war bonds, make the Lord the benefi- 
ciary, and everybody would be happy 
about the whole thing. It worked. 


Taxes and Efficiency 


The other oe! I had a letter from a 
Southern manufacturer. In it he raises 
a question that may be of interest to 
others. Here it is, just as he puts it: 

Every manufacturer having any excess 
profits must be confronted frequently with 
the question of whether to make a particu- 
lar expenditure today, since the cost to him 
is only $1.10 for every $1.00 spent, or, on 
the other hand, to make every saving pos- 
sible, on the theory that the time will come 
after the prospective postwar boom, when 
an additional dollar of working capital may 
be equivalent to $10 of working capital to- 
day. 

1 wonder what is the policy of the average 
company with limited working capital. I 
have seen no discussion about this, yet it 
seems to me to be a subject of grave im- 
portance to all business men. Today's prac- 
tice surely can have a very direct effect on 
the state of American business ten years 
from now. 


All of which sheds some light on 
what punitive taxation does to the ele- 
mental concept of efficiency. WC. 


pilot, 
power plant controls, 
bomb displacement 
gear, and other com- 
ponents...theseshould 
be picked for the same 
qualities by which are 
picked the men who 
use them: dependabil- 
ity, speed of reflex, and 
plenty of plain guts in 
tough going. So, on 
many famous planes, 
Whitney Chains and 
Sprockets are chosen to 
translate 
commands into positive, 
instant action. 


The ‘‘ mechanical 
of a military 
. automatic 


turret drives, 


the crew's 
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THE TREND 


WAR AND THE FRB INDEX 


The Federal Reserve Board has just revised its Index of 
Industrial Production. That index has long been the 
nation’s basic monthly business barometer; dollar-and- 
cents decisions have been made on what it showed. So 
when the Board jacked up the index 36 points, or 18%, 
above the old level, it provoked a reaction as sharp as the 
revision itself. 


© Of course, in peacetime this reaction would be infin- 
itely greater; but then, too, in peacetime the revision 
would be incomparably smaller. For actually, almost all 
the 36 points are added to measures of wartime industry— 
explosives, aircraft, engines, ordnance, etc. The peace- 
time level of the index—years prior to 1941—is left about 
unchanged. The more important the arms industries 
were in any one month along the road to total mobiliza- 
tion, the larger was the revision. 

This is only natural. When the whole economy is being 
put through the hoops to produce munitions, statistical 
measures lag inevitably behind. What has happened is 
that data on war production and employment have finally 
caught up with the facts. 

The Board's methods remain the same, and there is 
nothing new in the index to debate or question. What we 
must face is a new statement of the facts. The history of 
all science is replete with just such restatements. Only 
bigots renounce all measurement because measurement 
is perforce imperfect. It’s all to the good that the Board’s 
index is now a more precise yardstick. 


© Interpreting that yardstick—determining what it’s a 
yardstick of—is something else again. For example, be- 
cause the Board’s index now reads 239 for July instead of 
203, does this mean that our peacetime industrial pro- 
duction can go 140% higher than in 1935-1939 rather 
than only 100% higher? The answer depends first on 
how far we can interpret war output in peace terms—and 
only secondarily on what level the index shows war out- 
put to have reached. 

Actually, wartime levels of production are not com- 
parable with peacetime ones. The difficulty, curiously, 
lies not so much with production as with pricing. For it 
is by use of prices that production statistics are combined. 
To lump tons of steel with gallons of petroleum and 
yards of cotton textiles, we must know what weight to 
attribute to each. And logically, the acceptable weight 
is that which the economy places on each—price paid per 
ingot-ton, oil-gallon, or cloth-yard. Fixing such prices— 
the dollar value added in process of output during some 
base year—we know how to combine a rise in steel pro- 
duction with a decline in textile output over a period of 
time. 

Yet how shall we price war products as against peace 
products? We have got to use the peacetime prices of such 
war products as were made in peacetime, even though 
they represent only small-volume production. These 
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prices largely reflect payments to lab 
worked and wage per man-hour. 

But war products are valued higher, usc more 
hours per ton of material than peacetime products 
two reasons. Arms are likely to be made to more string 
specifications, therefore to require more fabrication ; 
peace products. Also, while we know how to make 
latter efficiently and cheaply, we started almost § 
scratch on most munitions. 

As we become sharply more efficient in making 
products, we use fewer man-hours, and per-unit py 
drop. But in the index, prices—or weights—stay § 
So, in this sense, the index overstates the rise in pro 
tion from peacetime to wartime. 

Efficiency aside, there is overstatement in the sense} 
we would not in peactime buy such quantities of 
products at such a price in higher fabrication. And thd 
turn to peace products will inevitably mean a dropbac 
the level of fabrication per ton of material. 


‘—man-h 


© So, while the Federal Reserve Index is useful for « 
purposes of analysis, it cannot serve alone. Conclus 
drawn from it must be qualified by separate consideraf 
of figures on production of industrial materials, and 
man-hours spent in fabrication of those materials. 

If we take what materials capacity we have, and tr 
late it into peacetime products of higher producti 
and lower fabrication, our postwar industrial product 
must fall short of current totals by perhaps one+th 
even if operating at capacity. We could go higher 
course—but only if we expanded production from 
materials level up, or if we made a greater proportion 
more war-type products such as aircraft. 

Because the Federal Reserve Index revision is due 
higher calculation of man-hours spent in fabricating 
products, it implies little change in estimates of poten 
and probable postwar industrial production. 


© Right now, we are shown to be at higher index le 
But our concern to get as much munitions to the fra 
as needed is in no wise affected by whether the i 
comes to 203 or 239. The new index, like the old ont 
tending to flatten out, reflecting our approach to a] 
duction ceiling—and, like the old one, may tend tos 
further minor rises in output after a ceiling actually 
been reached, since both use man-hours adjusted 
“guesstimated” productivity as a current approximat 
of production. Because the revised index shows a sha 
rise from peace to war, it will show a sharper fall 
war to peace once reconversion begins. 

In short, though we have an improved statistical t 
the fact that the tool has limited utility in wartime m4 
that though the measure is changed, the conclusions 
be drawn from interpreting that measure are not. 
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